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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. cious, and capable of any transgression. Bu 
MARIE : we are not sure that we can or ought to apply 
the same rules to the conduct of the unfortu- 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME LAFARGE.* 


Monsizur,— J'ai chargé mon éditeur de soumettre a votre critique un 


exemplaire de mes Mémoires ; et je viens 


lure, qui n’est pas un wuvre d'orgueil, mais un cuvre de douleur. 

Daignez, Monsieur, ne pas ¢touffer le cri de protestation que j’eavois 2 votre 
Ma voix est fuible; mais ma conscience est forte. 
immense; et si d’avance j incline humblement ma plume devant vos plus séveres jugemens, 
jose mettre aussi mon innocence sous la sauve-garde de votre impartialité, mes larmes 


noble patrie. 


sous la sainte protection de votre cur. 


Recevez, Monsieur, l’assurance de ma consideration et de mon respect. 


{oon Me vate ~ Jeary, 


i . 
vous démander votre indulgence pour ce 


Mon malheur est 


‘Cin oe 


zc 





Places aux Dames is a piece of French gal- 
lantry and politeness, which we are willing to 
imitate, by giving the celebrated Madame La- 
farge the first place in this week’s Literary 
Cazetle, notwithstanding the much greater im- 
portance of the subject discussed in, what must 
thus become, our second Review.+ Further, as 
the addition made to the Causes Célébres by the 
trials of this remarkable person has excited 
much curiosity and interest, we have thought it 
might gratify our readers to have a copy of the 
characteristic letter which she has addressed 
to us from her prison at Tulle,t and a fac- 
simile of her signature thereto. So much to 
shew the pains taken to obtain a favourable 





Written by herself; and translated from the French. 
2yols.12mo. London: H. Colburn. 

+ Col. Sykes on Buddhism. 

t “Tulle (as described by Madame Lafarge) is deli- 
cionsly situated for the lovers of the picturesque. The 
houses, ranged upon the slopes of two little hills, seem 
to have there placed themselves as if in curiosity, to 
look upon their own Corréze, and overlook the dili- 
gences as they roll under the avenues of the prome- 
nade;—the dwellings of the lower classes, dirty, frail, 
and without order, are grouped at the top of the amphi- 
theatre—those of the wealthy burgesses form a cincture 
to the river of regular and civilised-looking houses. 
The interior of the town is frightful; the streets are 
staircases, filthy, narrow, and difficult as the paths to 
Paradise; the houses disclose to the spectator a pro- 
found misery. Dark-looking men, sooty and unshaven, 
make the anvil ring under their blows; while women, 
sitting at the threshold of their doors, exchange volleys 
of slander from one end of the street to the other, ad- 
ministering at intervals innumerable boxes on the ear 
to the numberless children who are wrangling for chest- 
nuts at their feet. Carriages are prohibited in Tulle— 
they would indeed be useless in these scarped streets ; 
accordingly there is no society, every one living for him- 
selfand by himself ‘The belies Tulloises, who are suf- 
ficiently plain, employ themsv!ves in their households, 
but still more in those of their neighbours: they go to 
three balls in the winter for the sake of finding subjects 
for scandal ; and when the balls fail to afford them, call 
to their assistance the ever-new and potent arms of 
calumny. As for the men, they pass their lives in the 
eafés, or at the halls. They are almost wholly advo- 
cates, attorneys, physicians, and republicans. Some 
few possess both talent and rascality, but most of them 


exposition of popular opinion; and we have 
only to add, that the MARE at the top is a 
stamped paper-mark; so that these sheets are 
absolutely manufactured for the occasion of 
Lafargic or Marie-Cappelle correspondence ! 

To the volumes before us a portrait is pre- 
fixed, with the forehead of extraordinary height, 
and what the phrenologists call the Organ of. 
Benevolence wonderfully developed. 

The work itself is, we know not why, ad- 
dressed to the Ladies of England; and then 
dedicated by the writer to her “Friends;” 
asking them, in climax, to do her justice in her 
epitaph: the whole is composed in a style 
which English minds wili consider as pre-emi- 
nently French. 

It is a strange book ; a book of mystery and 
mystification; a psychological problem and 
puzzle. To the male sex we should imagine 
there is much of it altogether inexplicable; 
and we may express a hope that few of our 
countrywomen would find it intelligible. To 
reason upon it at all, it must be considered 
with reference to the great difference between 
French and English morals and manners; 
the great difference between the education 
of French and English girls in the upper 
classes of society; the great difference be- 
tween their domestic systems whilst yet un- 
married, and subsequent to that event; and 
the great difference between their feelings and 
customs in every point relating to their inier- 
course with the world. For a foreigner to un- 
derstand these things even partially, it would 
require a very acute and observant female to 
have been resident in France for a considerable 
period, and to have mixed intimately with fa- 
milies: not possessing such advantages, we will 
hardly attempt to decipher the enigmas (femi- 
nine and gross) with which the memoir abounds. 

Were an Englishwoman to act as Madame 
Lafarge relates she acted; with our national 
sentiments we must condemn her as imprudent, 
vicious, wickedly romantic, regardless of deli- 


nate creature who has obtained so sad and 
frightful a fame. Capricious, passionate, mis- 
guided, headstrong, she was, even in her girl- 
hood, a being who might have nourished the 
most noble and generous sentiments, and cul- 
tivated the finest of human sympathies, or 
fallen into that horrible abyss of crime with 
which she has been charged, and become a 
fiendish wonder in the annals of surpassing 
guilt. We would ask of metaphysical inquirers, 
if it be possible in nature that these two op- 
posites may be combined, and the same indi- 
vidual be susceptible of the best emotions of 
the heart, and yet prone to commit the most 
dreadful of crimes? May the good and evil 
angel inhabit the same breast; and the same 
heart be possessed of divinity and demonism 2? 

The Editor’s address to the public is inju- 
rious to Madame Lafarge ; for it thus describes 
her: “that same woman, so calm, and so radiant 
with the joy of an acquittal, suddenly precipi- 
tated from life into death, lay motionless, glance- 
Jess, thoughtless, and mute, upon her bed, await- 
ing the sentence which devoted her to infamy. 
* ¥* Appearances, the necessity of proof, 
the absence of the principal witness, the change 
of public opinion, a former condemnation, the 
imprudence of a lofty imagination, a not all- 
blameless past, a blasted present, a hopeless 
future, and the darkness of a cause, whose se- 
cret rests with her, another female, and the 
eternal God,—all crowd upon her, and leave 
her to despair and the uncertain opinion of the 
ill-judging world.” And then adds: “In a 
few weeks she writes two volumes overflowing 
with talent, animation, originality, grace, and 
polished irony.” 

Now this is too mush of acting to satisfy the 
judging mind. We cannot endure the tragi- 
comedy. Convictions of theft and murder (we 
pronounce not whether justly or erroneously) 
are ill followed by ironical writings, however 
spiteful or polished. It seems as if the whole 
were to be looked at as a melodramatic enter- 
tainment, the principal part enacted by Marie 
Cappelle. 

She was born in 1816, of an ancient and 
respected race, with a country mansion of 
seignorial pretensions, and connexions with 
the upper ranks in life. The autobiography 
relates all her actions, from infancy to the 
period of her being committed to goal, accused 
of the poisoning of M. Lafarge. It is an 
amazing clever and dexterous narrative. There 
is no event of the later deeply involved period 
which is not exculpatorily anticipated, and 
accounted for by some apparently trifling no- 
tice in the early period. Thus, for instance, 
as a key to her extraordinary honeymoon, we 
are told, that whilst yet a girl she attended the 
childbed of her aunt, whose “cries were so 
sad, so alarming, that sometimes through hor- 
ror I forgot to comfort my uncle; and under- 
stood why the divine Diana, having been 
obliged to act as midwife to her mother, 








the rascality without the talent.” 





cacy and principle, and consequently menda- 





was so greatly alarmed, that she gained, from 
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the circumstance, courage to remain an old 
maid during eternity.” 

From this sort of marvellous precaution 
much may be inferred; but we forbear from 
quoting other similar illustrations, or deducing 
any argument from them. Only we must ob- 
serve here, that many of the revelations made 
are ofa kind to render the publication most 
objectionable for the perusal of the innocent 
and virtuous. 

Marie’s education at St. Denis,—of which, 
with whatever faults may belong to that insti- 
tution, she draws a satirical, exaggerated, and 
faithless picture,—fitted her for entrance into 
Parisian society, and the participation in the 
religious rites of the Romish Church, which 
two courses are strangely blended throughout 
the memoir. Promenades and balls do not 
appear to have been half so favourable to 
assignations and intrigues as going to church 
and kneeling at prayers. Some of these sacred 
occasions, too, are sufficiently profane and re- 
volting. In the second or third amour Marie 
describes with a romantic hero (who, in the 
end, turns out to be, oddly enough, a dealer in 
arsenic, alias an apothecary), she tells,— 

“One Sunday he came to prayers near 
us, in the chapel of Calvary at St. Roch; 
the following Sunday he was there also. On 
leaving, he offered the holy water to the old 
governess, then to me; and when my glove 
slightly touched his to receive from it the drop 
of holy water, I saw him raise his glove re- 
spectfully to his lips, and thank me with a 
look full of gratitude.” 

Previous to this there is a long history of an 
affair with a M. Clavé, the son of a Spanish 
emigrant, and teacher of language in Paris, 


and quite the beau ideal of a young lady whose 


head is stuffed with romance. This individual 
figures largely in the drama; and our great 
surprise is, that he was not brought forward on 
the diamond trial, but seems to have been 
allowed to assume incognito and vanish, though 
the only witness living who could disclose the 
truth in this singular adventure.* Madame 
Lafarge represents herself to have been en- 
gaged in her correspondence with this Clavé, 
as the agent or go-between of Mlle. Nicolai, 
now Madame Léautaud; for, be it known, that 
French female friends are amazingly lenient, 
accommodating, and trustworthy towards each 
other on such occasions; whereas English prudes 
(except, perhaps, the very young at boarding- 
schools) would fly off, and probably divulge 
and denounce all the circumstances of their 


companion’s confidence to their governesses or | 


mammas. If Marie bezanas an ambassadress, 
she certainly appears to have soon become a 
principal; and when the affair exploded, her 
family treated her as if she had compromised 
herself beyond any honourable redemption. 
She, however, denies the extent, and insists 
on her friend being still more deeply com- 
mitted—so deeply that she in the end stole 
her own jewels, and entrusted them for sale to 
Madame Lafarge, in order that Clavé might be 
bribed to secrecy regarding their triad inter- 
course. Why the diamonds were kept, and 
Clavé, if rascal enough to betray any secrets, 
never had his pecuniary gag, is not explained. 
Another, but single-handed amour or court- 


ship, was with an acknowledged roué, a M.| would have been impossible for me to obey her, 
Ch——, who, in our notion, was the mos¢/ if she had said, ‘ Think of him no more!’ * * * 


favoured of Marie’s lovers, and one whose pre- 
vious relations to her might, in that case, throw 
a light upon her post-nuptial treatment of the 





* A governess of the name of Delvaux makes a dis- 
agreeable impression upon us in the history of this 
transaction. 


Ironmonger of Limousin. The matter is full 
of suspicion, and not to be accounted for on 
ordinary or rational grounds. 

But let us here, in mercy to the early life of 
this unhappy woman, observe upon the good 
qualities she assures us she displayed; her 
strong affections for her father, her grandfather, | 
and her other relatives; her generosity of dis- | 
position and kindness to the poor; and, though 
strangely mixed and perverted, as we have 
stated, the fervour and apparent sincerity of 
her religious aspirations. 

Had they appeared apart from the appalling | 
wickedness and tragedy of the other portions | 
of the narrative, we could have enjoyed the 
author’s lively portraiture of her neighbours 
and intimates in town and country. Any where 
else they would have been amusing, as emanat- 
ing from a self-centre,—a self-willed creature, 
doing every thing on impulse, and consequently 
plunging into difficulties of most questionable 
repute. She took it into her head to become 
the Diana Vernon of Scott; but except gallop- 
ing about on horseback (sometimes for love- 
meetings and sometimes not), there is little 
resemblance between the heroines. A trait of 
her independence of opinion, or impatience 
of contradiction, may be cited in her notice of 
school-life. 

“ One cannot imagine the importance which 
is given in these schools to those ordinary 
beings called men, and who are neither much 
worse nor much better than ourselves. They 
make of them serpents, demons, spirits of the 
abyss, incessantly occupied in deceiving, in 
fascinating us. A young person ought never 
to look them in the face; ifshe respects herself, 
she ought to reply, ‘ Yes, sir; no, sir.’ A syl- 
lable more might compromise them; two syl- 
lables dishonour them. In short, 1 am sure 
that if one had made all these sermons to our 
mother Eve, in forbidding her the tree of know- 
ledge, she would have eaten two apples, and 
we should be doubly unhappy for her fault.” 

Her intimacy with Mademoiselle Nicolai, 
which has turned out so unfortunately for the 
tranquillity and ease of mind of the latter, ne- 
cessarily occupies much of the narrative; and 
she labours to paint her in odious (and not 
very credible) colours. We have heard that 
she was a very amiable and modest girl; 
and that as the wife of M. Léautaud, and the 





mother of two children, her conduct has been 
irreproachable. What measure of truth there | 
may be in the account of the Clavé flirtation, | 
we have no means of ascertaining. In the end, | 
we find him writing under date of Algiers to | 
Mademoiselle Cappelle, while Mademoiselle 
Nicolai tells her he is an impostor and figurant 
at the Opera-house ;—she, on the contrary, 
maintaining that he is a noble cavalier. But 
we must leave the unhappy Felix, African or 
Opera-dancer, to give a few specimens, and 
they are truly French, of lis successor, the 
accepted M. Ch » who (living with a seduced 
married woman) has promised to wait a year 
| for his bride. 

| “I told my aunt of the noble and candid 
| affection which M. Ch expressed for me. 
| She was affected by my recital, and gave me 
| her permission to love him almost as my be- 
| trothed. How happy did it make me! It 





| The affairs of M. Ch—— became more in- 
| volved, and the consummation of all our wishes 
| appeared to be flying before obstacles almost 
invincible. He could not dispose of a few 





hours without losing valuable time, neglecting 
| his occupations, and creating new delays; so 


that on meeting each other, we regretted the 
days of happiness which time was stealing fro, 
our bright futurity. Seeing that he was unwell] 
very unhappy, almost in despair, I seldom 4). 
lowed him to travel the three leagues that sepa- 
rated us; and we agreed to meet each other 
when I rode out on horseback in company with 
M. Elmore. Our place of meeting was one of 
those beautiful open spaces in the forest of Vjj. 
lers-Coteret, in which its majestic avenues ter- 
minate; sombre arcades of green trees, under 
which the soul is entirely given up to its 
Creator, the heart to its friend. When I say 
M. Ch as yet far off, I allowed the rein to 
fall on the neck of Eyram, leaned forward, cave 
a low cry of impatience, and the nimble courser, 
who seemed to understand me, darted through 
the air, and carried me swift as an arrow to- 
wards the dear expected one. When we met, 
out of breath from the rapidity of our course, 
we could not speak, but we smiled; we looke 
an interchange of thought, and our hands pressed 
each other in token of welcome. After having 
thanked M. Elmore, who presently joined us, 
we chose little, wild, and rugged paths, in which 
it was impossible for three to ride abreast. Our 
worthy friend generally allowed us to precede 
him, and performed his part of guardian, near 
enough to see us, but without being able to hear 
what we said; I often turned towards him to 
give him a word, a look of thanks, to make him 
forget the minutes which we so willingly would 
have changed into hours. M. Ch—, with 
whom Diana Vernon, my pretty Scottish he- 
roine, was also an especial favourite, pretended 
that he had found her likeness in me. He was 
proud to see me brave the dangers by his side; 
proud of seeing me brave the scandal of the 
world, that I might give him my advice, my 
encouragement, my affectionate attachment. 
‘ Dear Diana Marie,’ he would oijten say to me, 
‘ you are above prejudices; you despise them, 
you trample on them, without difficulty, Oh! 
how I bless you for it— how [ honour you for 
your courage, above all women!’ ‘ You deceive 
yourself and flatter me, if you believe me indif- 
ferent to censure. I fear it, I suffer from it; 
but I do not yield to it except when it comes 
from my own heart. I would neither sacrifice 
to you my conscience, nor a single duty; but [ 
could brave all the laws of the world to please 
you.’ * #* * My good grandfather did 
not much approve of M. Ch He did not 
understand love so deep, so serious as his was; 
he feared the deranged state of his affairs; 
above all, he was jealous, on my account, of 
that woman whom he kept at the head of his 
household. I did not participate in this feel- 
ing of jealousy. Once only had M. Ch—— 
spoken to me of this woman; he told me that 
he had made her, in case of a separation, ex- 
orbitant promises; that it would be difficult 
for him to realise tnem at the critical moment, 
but that, if I could not endure her presence at 
O——, he would remove her, and that the im- 
possible would become possible to him, in 
order to prevent me a disagreeable reflection. 
‘Forgive me, if I am proud enough not to be 
jealous,’ I said to him, as I gave him my hand: 
‘I will not accept a love such as that which has 
drawn you towards her: 
your thoughts which are noble and generous; 
I have all your confidence, all your esteem, 
your whole soul. What have I to envy her?” 
Then came the cheat of Lafarge, who de- 
ceived her into a marriage by grand descrip- 
tions of his possessions and fortune. What 
she desired in this new state is naively told. 
“1am resigned to take the world as it 1s, 
and consent to marry for worldly reasons. But 
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_— 
you must understand, that, if I do not exact a 
andsome husband, a refined and affectionate 
mind, and a heart all passion; if I determine 
tomake a reasonable choice reasonably, I am 
justly entitled to regard, as indispensable in 
the party whom I shall accept, an honourable 
osition in the world, fortune, and an estimable 
and established character.” 

This seems to confess as if the latter were 
somewhat damaged by the Clavé, Apothecary, 
and M. Ch—— businesses, not to mention a| 
brief but curious bit about Colonel Bright. 
However, Lafarge appears. 

“ My aunt had dressed me in the colours 
that became me best. Strauss’s exhilarating | 
waltzes, played by the orchestra, lit up my eyes 
with recollections of balls and pleasure. And 
thus seen to advantage by M. Lafarge on his 
presentation, I felt in an instant that his im- 
pression was favourable. Not equally favour- 
able was mine; for M. Lafarge was extremely 
ugly. His form and features were the most 
business-looking conceivable. He spoke to 
me a good deal, but the noisy harmony of the 
orchestra drowned his words; and [I retired 
for the night with my head filled with German 
dances, and forgetful of the important inter- 
view. The first thing the following morning 
the natural consequence followed. 1 was sum- 
moned by my aunt, whom I found engaged 
perusing in exultation a heap of letters of all 
forms and sizes. She told me that I had made 
a conquest of M. Lafarge, that he was despe- 
rately in love, that he had written to ask me in 
marriage, and to transmit the most minute in- 
formation respecting his fortune, position, and 
character. The letters seemed dictated by real 
affection; while the honourable signatures of 
the writers would not permit a suspicion of 
exaggeration.” 

The ill-fated union ensued; and the miser- 
able couple, cheated to the utmost in each other, 
proceeded from Paris for Glandier, the remote 
residence of the Vulcan and Venus of this ter- 
restrial catastrophe. But we have mentioned 
that the subsequent particulars are wholly unfit 
for English publication, or for the perusal of 
any moral country. That the lady lived with | 
him, we know not how long, and not as a wife, | 
is all that we need notice. The details are dis- 
gusting and odious; but only one of them is so 
much beyond belief, that we must instance it as | 
an example to what an extent this unnatural | 
relationship was carried; and, we must add, | 
the greatest confessed blot on the character of | 
Madame Lafarge. Always repelling her hus- 
band with extreme violence, he at length be- 
comes more impatient of this treatment; and 
she resorts to the following most extraordinary 
invention : 

“M. Lafarge came to seek us: he tried to 
seat me on his knees; and as I repulsed him 
with a positive refusal, he said aloud, laughing, 
that I only knew how to recline in a téle-d-téte. 
‘Mamma,’ he added, ‘ you do not know how she | 
loves me, that little canne. Come, my duck, | 
own that you are devilishly fond of me.’ At 
the same time, to suit the action to the word, 
he clasped my waist, pinched my nose, and 
embraced me. My pride revolted at these words 
and actions, and I felt myself bursting with in- 
dignation as I listened to the endearing names, 
which elassified me so politely with so many 
animals, No longer able to support this tor- 
ture, I pretended excessive fatigue, letters to | 

















I asked for an inkstand; they brought me a 

broken sweatmeat-jar, in which a morsel of 

cotton was swimming in grey water, an old 

pen, and paper blue as the sky. Clementine 

wished to undress me—it was impossible for 

me to rest in my bed. I made her lie down 

near me—for it appeared to me that, even 

sleeping, that good creature would be my safe- 

guard,—and I attempted to write: I could not 
command an idea—lI was crushed by a terrible 

deceit! I recoiled at the idea of so soon caus- 

ing so much sorrow to my friends—my ten- 

derness refused to tell them half my anguish— 
my pride so soon to play the part of victim. A 

hundred leagues separated us. Long days must 
pass ere I could bring them to my side. What 
would become of me during these long days? 

What should I do? My God! what should I 

do? The grey colour of the heavens, darken- 

ing as night approached, added to the indigna- 
tion which filled me at the deceit I suffered 
from—the greater and more repugnant fear of 
the nocturnal (éte-a-téle, which I dreaded so 
much, and could no longer shun. I have never 
known hatred: but when my heart is wounded, 
I am powerless to master my indignation. At 
that moment I should have sickened if M. 
Lafarge had kissed my hand—in his arms I 

should have perished. Suddenly my part was 
taken—I resolved to leave him—to fly to the 
end of the world; but especially not to pass 
the night within these dismal walls. That firm 
resolve rendered me a little calmer; but a means 
of executing it must yet be found. My imagi- 
nation came to my aid: I resolved to obtain 
from M. Lafarge himself an order to depart— 
to wound his pride, his jealousy, and his hon- 
our; to render a reconciliation impossible— 
to tell him that I did not love him; to tell him 
that I loved another, and that, violating my 
recent oaths, I had seen his rival at Orleans 
and at Uzerche. In short, to tell him that 
all my married thoughts had been adulterous! 
Never could I have dared use that frightful word 
—never could I have repeated aloud so many 
humiliating lies; but the paper blushed not, 
and I trusted it, in all the bitterness of my 
heart, with the care of my deliverance. Having 
written several pages, I wished to reperuse my 
letter: its energy appalled me, but I saw that I 
was saved. After reading it, they might kill 
me, but it was impossible to retain me, or to 
pardon. They came to call me. I placed the 
letter in the folds of my girdle. I was calm, 
because my will was strong; and I had the in- 
vincible courage of the warrior who has set fire 
to his vessels that he may hope alone for victory 
or death. All the inhabitants of Glandier were 
present in the dining-room—the dinner was 
long: the evening even longer. The affection- 
ate manner of Madame Lafarge, and the atten- 
tive care of Madame Buffiére, added to my suf- 
ferings. I tried to be amiable. I would have 
shewn myself sensible of their kindness, during 
the last moments of our companionship. I was 
troubled and ashamed to return upon them so 
soon all the ill they had made me suffer during 
the three last days. Every time that I felt my- 
self grow pale or weak—every time that the 
monotonous tone of the clock told me the 
dreaded hour drew nearer, I pressed the letter 
to my breast, and as I listened to the crackling 
of the paper, I seemed to hear it murmur, ‘ I 
watch: fear nothing.’ Ten struck. M. Lafarge 
interrupted a business- conversation which had 


Write, and retired to my chamber, where I | occupied all his attention for some hours, a con- 


locked myself in with Clementine. My cham- 
ber, as large as the drawing-room, was wholly 
unfurnished: two beds, four chairs, and one 
table, hermit-like, occupied its vast solitude. 


versation in patois, carried on more especially 


with his brother-in-law, but in which others of 


I could not avoid a profound feeling of sadness 
in listening to a tongue which was not that of 
the country. ‘Come, let us to rest, my wife,’ said 
M. Lafarge, drawing me by the waist along with 
him. ‘Give me, I conjure you, a few minutes to 
myself in my chamber,’ I answered. ‘ Another 
whim!’ he replied; ‘ but I yield to it, and for 
the last time.’ I entered my chamber, sum- 
moned Clementine, and giving her the letter, 
begged her immediately to give it to M. La- 
farge. At her return I drew the bolt, and cast 
myself sobbing in her arms. The good girl, 
dreadfully frightened, addressed a thousand 
questions to me; and I had scarcely strength 
to explain to her my despair, the letter I had 
written, and my resolution to leave the same 
evening. Clementine was terrified by this 
confidence, and supplicated me to endure all 
for a few days; to send for my family, and not 
expose myself to be killed by my husband in a 
moment of wrath. They struck loudly on the 
door: I refused to open it; and, kneeling by 
my bed, I wept. A more energetic summons 
restored my self-possession. I told Clementine 
to leave me alone—to open the door; and re- 
tired into the embrasure of a window which 
was open. M. Lafarge entered in a fearful 
state. He addressed to me the most outrage- 
ous reproaches; told me that I should not 
leave him; that he needed a wife; that he was 
not rich enough to purchase a mistress ; that, 
lawfully his, I should be his in fact. He wished 
to approach and seize me. I told him coldly 
that if he touched me, 1 would leap from the 
window; that I recognised in him the power 
to kill, but not to pollute me. On:seeing my 
paleness and energetic despair, he recoiled, 
and called his mother and sister, who were in 
the neighbouring chamber. They surrounded 
me, weeping; prayed me to pity their poor 
Charles, for the sake of their honour and their 
happiness, which I was about to destroy. M. 
Lafarge also cast himself at my knees; and my 
courage, firm enough to contend with injuries, 
softened into tears at the voice of their sorrow 
and their prayers. I answered, that I could 
easily pardon the odious lie of which I had 
been the victim—that without regret I aban- 
doned all my fortune—that I knew how to 
keep the name I had taken pure and honour- 
able,—but that I should never possess the 
courage to remain among them; that I wished 
to fly, and, if they detained me, I should know 
how to die.” 

We shall pursue this incredible relation no 
farther. A newly-married wife to destroy her 
reputation by a lie or a truth, seems to us 
equally indicative of extreme corruptness. The 
rest of the tale has been so often told in all the 
newspapers of France and England, that we 
need not repeat the journey of Lafarge to 
Paris, and the suspicion that poisoned cakes 
were diabolically sent to him there from his 
home, under most affectionate pretexts ; that he 
returned infected with the poison; and that 
his disease was ministered to by fresh additions 
in broths and medicines; and that finally he 
died in torments. Madame states that he was 
poisoned, but refers the infernal act to some 
unnamed person : on the contrary, his relatives 
accused her. She was tried, convicted, and 
condemned. There is an episode about an 
imaginary child called Jacqueline, and never 
born,* which for extravagance beats all the 





* The absurdity is so prodigious, that we cannot resist 
appending an inoffensive note. When over-persuaded, 
as she tells, by old Mrs. Lafarge that she is, as ladies 
say, in the family-way, she goes on,— 





the family occasionally joined. I did not at- 
tempt to comprehend their strange idiom, but 


“* My tears were dried up by that sweet hope. I 
asked a thousand questions, and opposed a thousand 
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rest; but, like much that we have alluded to, 
will not bear quotation. The details about 
money-transactions, oppressions, criminations, 
&c. &c., are not worth appending to this Re- 
view; nor, as the work goes not beyond the 
poor lady’s committal to prison, do we feel 
ourselves called upon to offer an opinion on 
her guilt or innocence. 

Earthly tribunals have declared her criminal; 
and her own pen confesses but too much of 
irregularity and gross imprudence. She has 
sunk into the abyss of misery; and only the 
Searcher of all hearts can tell whether she may 
be sustained by a free conscience, or be braving 
the world from the corrupted fount of almost 
unparalleled depravity. Heaven send it may be 
the first. Her misfortunes are pitiable— her 
lot beyond human fortitude to bear. God help 


her, the most wretched of womankind ! 





Notes on the Religious, Moral, and Political State 
of India before the Mahomedan Invasion, §c. Sc. 
By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S. 8vo, 
pp. 240. London, Calder. 

Bupputsm is a religious and moral system of 

which little or nothing is known to the world at 

large, and scarcely more than nothing to scho- 
lars, from the confusion in which what is known 
or imagined stands involved. Yet the import- 
ance of the study can be properly understood 
only by those who are aware how much of 
antiquity is included in its scope. To Colonel 
Sykes the public of every country in the world 
are deeply indebted for the research and labour 
bestowed upon the present volume, which has 
given us the very mould and impress of Budd- 
hism in its existing state, and thereby furnished 
the evidential basis of what we ourselves un- 
hesitatingly deem to be, not merely an Oriental 
superstition, but a thesis containing all the 
germs of that mystic and varied philosophy 
which pervaded the intellect of universal Greece, 
through “ the highest mind” of Thales, Anaxa- 
goras, Pythagoras, and Plato; and, with a yet 
earlier flight, spread the wings of its mystical 
theism over the sources of original Egypt: to 
be repeatedly renewed, and as repeatedly cor- 
rupted, by those incessant exaggerations of 
craft and ignorance which provoked in every 
age the fiercest denunciations of the Hebrew 

Scripture, and dazzled at every turn, and in 

every land, the blinded and idolatrous aberra- 

tions of the Hebrew people. 
The traces of resemblances in creeds and 





arguments against the convictions of my mother-in-law. 
I had need that she should reply to the former with her 
matronly experience, while she victoriously combated 
the latter. My hopes of having a little girl already so 
fully occupied my heart, that it chased thence all ran- 
cour. I did not dare to speak of my happiness to M. 
Lafarge. It seemed to me that I might lose my bliss 
in believing it: I became incredulous for the purpose 
of being convinced of a deception, and made vows to 
all the saints that they might change the impossible 
into the possible. All my thoughts, all my actions, 
were already concentrated on that dear little addition 
to myself. I no longer mounted on horseback, no 
longer wore stays; I caused all my dresses to be en- 
larged, in order that my waist might expand without 
impediment, and I already occupied myself in making 
baby-linen with Clementine, and arranged for my in- 
fant’s edueation with Mademoiselle Brun. I would not 
sing, nor evén'read, except romances and works which 
spoke of little children: [ had a foretaste of the terres- 
trial paradise. My little Jacqueline was so pretty: [ 
dreamed that she was so fair, so rosy. She had black 
haft, blue eyes, the mouth of the little king of Rome, as 
itch of heart as the angels, and an infinitude of kisses 
fo answer to mine. Beautiful little Jacqueline, born of my 
dréams, never to come upon this earth, do not seek for 
life from another mother! Remain in heaven, dear 
child, that 1 may regain you there! Be one day the 
recompense ef all the agonies which it has been my lot 
to bear in passing through the world!” 
We never met with ideal equal to this, 





systems found in all ages and amongst all na- 
tions could not escape the notice of scholars ; 
but they hesitated, and with justice, to com- 
bine the various fragments into one solid and 
material form, both from want of a due know- 
ledge of minor facts, and the absence of a dar- 
ing imagination, that could intuitively feel the 
sympathies of lost connexions, and supply the 
broken links of fact by a wider and more acute 
survey of the relics of the past. Idle fancies, how- 
ever, were abundantly substituted for accurate 
research and sound logical induction, till the 
case was deemed hopeless by the wiser and 
more cautious. These have been satisfied to 
take the statements of the several systems pre- 
cisely as they found them in the hands of their 
respective votarics, at least till something bet- 
ter should offer. That occasion is now arrived; 
and Colonel Sykes’s volume is the type and 
motor of a new and regenerative truth, before 
which prevailing errors must disappear. 

The imposture of Brahminism has received 
its death-blow from the volume before us. It 
is impossible to reconcile the undeniable facts 
adduced in this with the extravagant preten- 
sions of the former. These pretensions have 
awakened the suspicions of more than one 
scholar of eminence, from Maurice to the pre- 
sent time. We ourselves, five years ago, ex- 
pressed in this journal our doubts of their 
justice, from their clashing with palpable his- 
toric verities; they have also subsequently 
been openly assailed with confident scepticism 
by Mr. Pote, on the grounds of their “ utter 
inefficiency to account for any one of the phy- 
sical, moral, philosophical, historical, philo- 
logical, traditional, and even religious, cate- 
gories of antiquity ;’’* and finally, Col. Sykes 
has set before the commonest reader a mass 
of evidence from all countries, and from all 
writers, from France to China, which it is im- 
possible to evade, gainsay, or disprove. The 
subject being, as we have observed, so little 
known, we shall devote a large portion of our 
columns to bring it fairly before our readers 
and the public. He begins: 

** Our Sanskrit scholars have sought in the 
depths of Brahmanical literature for the means 
of illustrating the political, the religious, the 
moral, and social condition, of that ancient 
people, aver whose minds it has hitherto been 
believed that Brahmans exercised from the 
earliest times unbounded sway. The inquirers 
sought for facts, and they found fables; they 
looked for historic lights, and they found poetic 
coruscations, which served only to render the 
darkness in which truth was enveloped more 
impenetrable. An Orientalist, Mr. Wathen, 
has said, that on the Mussulman conquest of 
India, the Brahmans destroyed all previous his- 
torical documents; they seem, nevertheless, to 
have carefully preserved, or invented, or adapt- 
ed, such compositions in Sanskrit as attested 
their own religious supremacy or established 
their cosmogony, and which have fettered the 
minds of Indians, as well as foreigners, to an 
unreserved admission of such pretensions as in 
their arrogance, caprice, or selfishness, they 
chose to advance. In this state of hopeless- 
ness, with respect to the means of elucidating 
the ancient history of India, there break upon 
us lights from a most unexpected source—from 


the literature of that remarkable people, the 


Chinese—which will go far to dissipate the 
mists which have hitherto obscured our view, 
and which will give our judgments a wider 
scope of action, and our deductions a stabler 
basis, than we have hitherto possessed. Of the 





* Dissertation on the Tamil MSS, 1838. 


— 
value and character of these lights, I Jeaye 
M. Landresse, one of the translators from the 
original Chinese into French, to speak for him. 
self. ‘Ifthe most pure sources were for ever 
dried up; if there did not even remain a soli. 
tary sacred book, written in the idiom in which 
the Divinity had chosen to transmit his laws 
to men; or if these books had not yet for ages 
to come issued from the monasteries of Ching 
and Thibet, in which they are preserved; jf 
the texts in the language of the Brahmans, 
written subsequently to the period at which 
they were at the head of religion in India, 
were absolutely rejected ; if it be objected, that 
the Singhalese versions do not permit of the 
origin or etymology of the terms which consti. 
tute the language of religion being traced; jf 
it were no longer possible to discover the roots 
of the names appertaining to gods, saints, or 
heroes, to understand their signification; if 
the books of the Thibetans were rejected in 
consequence of certain discrepancies in the 
classification of their cosmogony, and those of 
| the Mongols in consequence of their compara- 
tively recent date, and the national legends 
which are introduced; in one word, if it were 
desired to recover the entire doctrine of Buddha 
in its primitive purity, and almost its original 
language, without the mixture of formulas, or 
of the traditions of strangers, there still would 
remain these translations from the highest an- 
tiquity, transmitted to us by the Chinese, made 
directly from the holy books of the mostauthentic 
character, where the words, before being inter- 
preted, are reproduced by analogous conso- 
nances always to be recognised, and where the 
grammatical forms are preserved.’ Such is 
the character of these Chinese translations 
from Indian originals, illustrative of the prin- 
ciples and state of Buddhism in the seats of 
its origin, progress, glory, and extinction: but 
there are yet other sources of information of 
not less interest and value respecting the moral, 
political, and topographical state of India in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. These 
sources come from pious Chinese travellers, 
who, moved by the same feeling which carries 
Christians on pilgrimages to Jerusalem, Ma- 
homedans to the Kiblah, and Hindis to their 
Teerts (Tirthas), braved the dangers, the pri- 
vations, and the sufferings in the route, through 
Tartary, and over the Himalaya mountains, 
from China to India, to visit the scenes en- 
deared to them, by being associated with the 
lives and miracles of their Buddhas, but chietly 
to collect the sacred texts of their religion; 
and who, subsequently to their return to their 
country, gave an account of their travels to 
their countrymen.” : 
The Chinese, however indolent and negligent 
| now of foreign intercourse—thanks especially to 
their last two Tatar dynasties—were in earlier 
periods neither so ignorant of practical geo- 
graphy, nor so indifferent to the commerce of 
Asia, as is generally supposed. M. Remusat 
has shewn, that from two centuries before our 
era, “ they never ceased to entertain either 
amicable or hostile, commercial or political, 
relations with the inhabitants of those two lines 
of towns which seemed to trace through Tar- 
tary the road from China to Persia. In the 
century that preceded the birth of Christ they 
sought to contract an alliance with the kings 
of Bactriana; and subsequently the last mem- 
bers of the Sassanides, overthrown in Persia by 
the Arabs, sought refuge with the Emperor 
Tai-tsoung. The Chinese profited by all these 
events to obtain a knowledge of the places of 
which they were the theatre ; but, above all, it 
is to the religious communications established 
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and entertained by Buddhism that they owe 
the most precious part of the knowledge which 
they collected respecting foreign nations.” 

We would observe that, far earlier than the 
case cited, of the last of the Sassanides, the 
Jast monarch of the first dynasty known to the 
Persians, to wit, the celebrated Giamshid the 
Pishdadian, is related in their oldest annals to 
have fled twice to China. The double flight 
may probably refer to two distinct persons; 
but he, or they, are not the only instances of 
the kind in earliest times ; and this ancient and 
singular custom, or even tradition, of Persian 
fugitives taking refuge in China, would shew a 
closer connexion, or intimacy, between the two 
countries than has been generally imagined. 

“The most ancient of these religious under- 
takings (Buddhist pilgrimages) of which his- 
tory preserves mention, is that of the travels of 
Lao-tseu to the west, in the sixth century before 
our era. Whatever opinion may be entertained 
of the authenticity of this tradition, and par- 
ticularly as the circumstances that he reports 
are not all equally worthy of credence, it is 
beyond all doubt that at extremely remote 
periods there was a kind of reciprocity in the 
importations into China of the doctrine of 
Buddha, and in the propagation beyond the 
limits of this country of the precepts of Lao- 
tseu. It follows, from many passages in Foé 
Koué-ki, that the philosophical sect which ac- 
knowledged Lao-tseu as its head and founder 
was, at the commencement of the fifth century 
before our era, already from an early period 
dispersed in the countries situated to the west 
and south-west of China, and even in India. 
Moreover, we could not Well deny the analogy, 
which exists between the opinions of the Doc- 
tors of Reason (Lao-tseu) and those of the 
Buddhists— an analogy which extends to the 
very base of their doctrines, as well as to the 
details of the popular belief, and which is re- 
moved too far from the circle of truths and of 
errors, Which constantly lead men to the same 
point, to permit us to believe that this analogy 
should have sprung up in two countries inde- 
pendent of all communication, or of some tra- 
ditional influence. A Buddhist priest, of the 
name of Chi li fang, appears to have been the 
first Buddhist missionary who came to China 
from the westward to propagate his faith. He 
arrived in Chan siin the year 217 before our 
era; thus this province, which passes for hav- 
ing been the seat of the government of the 
first sovereigns of China, and where there is 
every reason to believe that Chinese civilisa- 
tion had its birth, was also the first to become 
acquainted with Buddhism. Chi li fang was 
accompanied by eighteen ecclesiastics, and had 
some sacred books with him. Under Ai ti, of 
the dynasty of Han, in the first year of Youan 
Chiou (two years before Jesus Christ), some 
other books were taken by I tsun Keow, who 
was sent from the nation of the Getes (Scythians) ; 
and about the same time the king of their 
country ordered a learned disciple of the sect 
of Buddha, named King lou, to proceed to 
India to study (verify 2) the precepts of Budd- 
hism. At this period, says the Chinese his- 
torian, the Buddhist sectaries were dispersed 
throughout our frontiers, and their doctrine 
was known in the empire, but it was not pro- 
fessed,, That which may be called its official 
adoption did not occur until about sixty years 
afterwards. Buddha having manifested him- 
self in a dream to the Emperor Mingti, this 
prince charged several learned individuals to 
collect in Hindtstan information respecting 
the Buddhist religion, to copy its precepts, and 





to draw its temples and images. They re- 


turned, accompanied by two ecclesiastics. It | 


was then that central China commenced to 
possess Buddhist priests, and that their reli- 
gion was publicly professed. By frequent and 
regular communications from China to India 
it reached most of the nations of interior Asia: 
some received it from the labours of zealous 
missionaries ; and others sent pious pilgrims 
to search for it in the countries where it was 
known to have been long held in honour.” 

We find, in continuation : 

“ Before the end of the second century very 
many Buddhist priests had arrived in China 
from Bokhara, from the country of the Getes, 
and from Hindistan, to form religious esta- 
blishments ; and they preached their doctrines, 
and taught the languages of India. ‘ In the 
year A.D. 257 a Chinese Buddhist travelled 
over the lesser Bokhara; and in 265 a Scythian, 
who had collected in the countries of the West 
numerous holy books, had arrived in China to 
translate them. The notice which M. Remusat 
has devoted to Fo thou tcbhing in the Universal 
Biography informs us of the influence which 
this Buddhist priest from Hindustan exercised 
in the beginning of the fourth century in the 
north and west of the Chinese empire. The 
disciples, which he united in crowds around 
him, extended his fame; the people ran to 
profit by his sermons, and to witness his mira- 
cles. Many embraced a religious and contem- 
plative life; and this may be looked upon as 
the period in which Buddhism made the great- 
est progress in China. Sangadeva, Fo tho ye 
ho, Tam ma ye ho, and, above all, Kieou ma 
lo chi, the first a native of Cophene, and the 
others of Hindistan, trod in the steps of Fo 
thou tchhing, and, like him, powerfully contri- 
buted to extend the influence of the new reli- 
gion.’”’ 

The religious ardour alluded to, is strikingly 
instanced in the following biography of a chief 
apostle of the Buddhists :— 

““M. Landresse now introduces the author 
of Foé Koué Ki, the book from which my notes 
are chiefly taken. He says of the traveller 
that he was ‘ a Buddhist priest, belonging to 
the clerical school, of which Kieou ma lo chi 
was the head. His family name was Koung, 
and his ancestors were originally from Ping 
Yang, in Chan si. Dedicated to the monastic 
life from his birth, he received at the age of 
three years, when he was made a Cha me, or 
disciple, or aspirant, one of those religious 
names which is imitated from similar Indian 
terms, and which indicate some moral or ascetic 
idea. That which was then given to him, and 
the only one by which it is permitted us to 
know him, is Chy Fa Hian, or, shortly, Fa 
hian, which signifies ‘ manifestation of the law.’ 
The wisdom and holiness of Kieou ma lo chi 
continually attracted to Tchhang’an (now Si’an 
fou) a great concourse of devout persons; and 
it was there that Fa hian came to complete 
his theological studies; and after having been 
initiated in all the mysteries of the esoteric 
doctrine, he received the final precepts, and 
obtained the quality or dignity of Samanean, or 
priest of Buddha. But the wars, which lost to 
the imperial dynasty almost the whole of the 
northern part of China, and occasioned its 
division amongst a number of petty Thibetan 
and Tartar princes, proved fatal to Buddhism. 
At the end of the fourth century of our era 
the sacred texts were found to be mutilated 
or dispersed, the precepts were neglected or 
abandoned, all zeal became extinct; and the 
faith, wapting lights and supports, ceased to 
operate. Profoundly afflicted at this state of 
things, Fa hian quitted his native land, and 





directed his steps towards those countries 
watered by the holy rivers. Many of his co- 
religionists joined with him, and in the year of 
our era 599 the little band were beyond the 
frontiers of China. They crossed all Tartary ; 
they penetrated into the mountains of Thibet, 
where are the highest chains of the globe. By 
means of cords, and flying bridges, and steps 
hewn in the rock, they cleared otherwise inac- 
cessible valleys, and precipices of 8000 feet 
in height; they twice passed the Indus, and 
followed the banks of the Ganges to the sea. 
There Fa hian alone remained of the little 
band that had set out with him. He embarked 
for Ceylon, whence, after having navigated the 
Indian seas for nearly three months, touching 
at Java, he returned to Tchhang’an, in the 
year A.p. 414, having travelled about twelve 
hundred leagues by land, and more than two 
thousand by sea. He had traversed thirty 
kingdoms, visited all the places which tradi- 
tion had rendered sacred, and, above all, said 
he, ‘I could not but admire the virtues, the 
piety, and the regular conduct of the Buddhist 
ecclesiastics.’ But spectacles less gratifying 
awaited him in his native country. Since his 
departure, the state of the Buddhists was not 
ameliorated. A violent persecution was pre- 
paring against them in the north of China, 
which burst forth about the middle of the fifth 
century, and for a time arrested their progress. 
They were obliged to fly or conceal themselves, 
and their books became a prey to the flames. 
But from the first years of the next century, 
they were seen to ;make other efforts, to re- 
commence by new means to render popular 
their belief, and to re-establish their religious 
traditions upon the authority of the originals. 
—In the year a.p. 502, Soung-yun and Hoei- 
seng traversed the countries of Badakshhan, 
Oudyana, Kandahar, and Eastern Persia. Fif- 
teen years afterwards the emperor Ming ti 
sent Yun [surnamed the Samanéen], Fa li, 
and others, into the western countries to study 
the books of Buddha. In a.p. 650 Hiuan 
thsang was on his way back to China, after an 
absence of more than twenty years, employed 
in visiting Tokharestan, Afghanistan, Scind, 
and almost every part of Hindastan. It is he 
who extended his steps the farthest; at least 
the narrative of his travels, which contains a 
description of 140 different countries, is the 
most extended and detailed ofall those with 
which we are acquainted from Chinese autho- 
rities. About the same time, the sovereign of 
Kashgar sent the mantle of Sakya [Buddha], 
as a precious relic to the emperor Kao tsoung. 
There is also in two books, a catalogue of the 
narratives, written by fifty-six ecclesiastics, 
who, during the three centuries that the dy- 
nasty of Tang lasted, undertook travels in the 
West. But the most considerable expedition 
is that which took place in 964 ofour era. In 
conformity with a decree of the emperor Tai 
tsou, three hundred Buddhist priests set out for 
Hindtstan to collect reliques of Buddha, and 
books written upon the leaves of the Latanier 
tree. There was amongst them a man versed 
in the knowledge of the three doctrines—those 
of Confucius, of Lao tseu, and Buddha; his 
name was Wang, and he was a native of Hoei 
tcheou, and it was he who edited the narrative 
of the expedition. The narrative is not very 
detailed ; but the accounts of different coun- 
tries merit the more attention, as they relate 
to a period at which we have very imperfect 
ideas respecting the state of the kingdoms si- 
tuated to the westward of China, and many 
particulars are found mentioned, of which we 
have but slight knowledge from other sources,’” 
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The following extract is invaluable for the 
details of important information it contains, 
and will be further useful to afford our readers 
a clear view of the great question to which we 
shall require their attention. 

“Fa hian, Soung yun, and Hiuan thsang, 
had each traversed the same countries at the 
lapse of a century from each other. Their 
narratives offer for distinct and well-deter- 
mined epochs details often similar, but some- 
times different; and these, compared and dis- 
cussed, fix very important points in religious 
chronology, and furnish, respecting the history 
and geography of Hindustan in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries, very valuable informa- 
tion. But the state of Buddhism, and that of 
all Asia, in Fa hian’s time, recommends his 
narrative peculiarly to our notice, and has oc- 
casioned M. Remusat to accord to it a prefer- 
ence over the other two, which it does not owe 
entirely to its precedence. Then in effect, 
India seemed (so to use the expression) to 
have passed its bounds: Buddhism had pene- 
trated every where; and at the same time, in 
extending itself to a distance, this religion pre- 
served in the places of its birth, its influence 
of fourteen hundred years. Ivy central India, 
according to Fa hian, it had lost nothing of its 
superiority over Brahmanism. Ifin some coun- 
tries the Brahmans had banished the practice 
and ceremonies of Buddhism, the advantages 
assured to its followers had nevertheless not 
ceased to exist; and Benares, so renowned in 
our days as an ancient school of the wisdom of 
the Brahmans, was peopled by Buddhist priests. 
The narrative of Soung yun, and that of Hiuan 
thsang, on the contrary, prove that the Brah- 
mans had obtained the supremacy in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, and the consequent de- 
cline of their opponents in the central, western, 
and northern regions of India. In the coun- 
tries situated beyond the limits of India, other 
causes had contributed, some to the alteration, 
and others to the destruction, of the Buddhist 
faith—it had lost a great number of its followers, 
even before the conquest of Persia by the 
Arabs; also by the introductioa of the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster into Bokhara; and Hiuan 
thsang says, that even in his time the domi- 
nion of the Turks had altered the manners 
and assisted to displace the various people 
inhabiting to the west of the mountains of 
Tsoung ling; and the submission of the Tar- 
tars, and the reunion of the western countries 
to the empire, after the defeat of the Turks, 
must, some few years afterwards, have led to 
changes equally disastrous. The ruin of the 
power of the Scythians, which modified every 
thing in Asia, had an influence not less re- 
markable upon the fate of Buddhism. From 
along period the country which these people 
had conquered, as well upon both banks of the 
Indus as in the western part o* China, had 
acknowledged Buddhist doctrines; but the 
most part, in changing masters, changed also 
religion; and the Scythiays, dispersed in small 
tribes, and reduced anew to the erratic lives 
which their fathers had led, carried throughout 
in their emigrations the worship to which they 


had remained faithful, and which they had | 


every where introduced in their invasions. If 
it be no longer found in the places where they 
once reigned, it was to be met with in all those 
places, much more numerous, where they sought 
arefuge. The Thibetans received it from them; 
certain Tartar hordes that they joined seem to 
have had a knowledge of it from that time; in 
short, they may be considered the first to occa- 
sion its extension to the countries in the north 
of Asia, where it is dominant to this day, al- 


though every thing seemed to oppose its ever | coming year as full as ever of pictorial vari 


being able to penetrate there. 
ourselves to the countries and the period where 
it devolves to us to establish what was the con- 
dition of Buddhism, we find that in the seventh 
century it had almost disappeared in the east- 
ern provinces of Persia. A daily diminution 
took place there in the number of the ecclesi- 
astics ; the towers and the abandoned monas- 
| teries fell into ruin; the knowledge of the holy 
| books was lost; and the valleys, which at pre- 
| sent are inhabited by the Afghans and Beluchis, 
offered to the veneration and pious curiosity of 
Hinan thsang but feeble vestiges of the religion 
which had been transplanted there, and which 
Fa hian had there seen so flourishing. Oudy- 
ana and Kandahar, where so many holy tradi- 
tions had been related to I’a hian, furnished 
only to Hiuan thsang some recollections almost 
effaced, and he there counted but a very small 
number of true believers. He thus found him- 
self placed, not less as regarded the object of 
his travels, than for the information we can 
derive from them, in less favourable circum- 
stances than his predecessor ; his narrative con- 
sequently, although more extended in many 
respects, is of much less importance than that 
of I'a hian. There are found in it more legends, 
and with great prolixity in the details, great 
pretension in the manner in which they are 
presented; and, in short, there is not much 
more of interest, than what relates to countries 
not described in the Foe koue ki. And with 
respect to the Eastern countries, the travels of 
Fa hian offer advantages not less considerable 
in superior illustrations of their geography, and 
their political and religious state.” 

We have only room at present for the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

‘I shall offer,’ said he (Remusat), ‘ the ab- 
stract of the principal facts resulting from the 
examination of Youe koue ki, and which, pre- 
vious to the examination, were either uncertain, 
enveloped in obscurity, or unknown. The par- 
ticular character of Chinese writers, and their 
exactitude in matters of chronology, permit of 
a precision being reached, which is rarely at- 
tained by the most profound labours, when 
they have for their object Indian books, of 
which the date is unknown, and which may be 
always suspected of interpolation. The follow- 
ing eight points may therefore be regarded as 
having been reputed facts in China at the com- 
mencement of the fifth century of our era. 
lst, Buddhism was established in central Tar- 
tary,—to the west of the great desert,—in the 
neighbourhood of the lake of Lob,— amongst 
the Ouigours,—at Khotan, and in all the small 
states to the north of the Himalaya mountains. 
In these tracts were monasteries peopled with 
Buddhist ecclesiastics; Indian ceremonies were 
celebrated; the Sanskrit language was culti- 
vated; and this language was sufficiently known 
to be used for the names of places.” 

In illustration of this we must observe, that 
the Chinese topographical account of Pekin 
describes, as still existing there, a commis- 
sion for translating the sacred books of the 
Brahmins ; and states, that it had already ren- 
dered these books, first into the Chinese and 
Tangout, subsequently into the Mongolian and 
Manchou Tatar languages. 

We shall speedily resume our observations 
on this interesting subject. 





Fisher’s Drawing- Room Scrap-Book, 1842, 4to. 
London and Paris: Fisher, Son, and Co. 
Tue first of the Annuals which has reached us, 
we find the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for the 





But, to confine | and beauty. Engravings of every kind, and to 
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the number of nearly forty, are its embellish. 
ments; and most of them display great merits 
as productions of art both in painters and 
engravers. Some of the Eastern subjects are 
magnificent in architectural ruins and land. 
scapes; there are a2 few portraits rendered 
interesting by present circumstances — such as 
Lord Palmerston living, and Sir Astley Cooper 
and Sir A. Carlisle recently lost to us: familiar 
life and pictures of female loveliness chiefly 
compose the remainder, though there are seve. 
ral pieces of the higher order of poetry and 
history. Altogether, even in these cheap days, 
it seems incredible that so much of the excel. 
lent in art could be afforded at the cost of the 
Scrap-Book ; from which to cut out a quarter 
of the plates alone would amply compensate 
the purchaser. 

The bright Spirit which used to animate these 
pages with the genius of poetry is fled; but 
her task is continued in a feeling and graceful 
vein by Mary Howitt. We will not specify 
her diversified compositions, but be contented 
with quoting the last of them, which is, per- 
haps, the most origihal of the whole, and may 
well serve in other respects as a sample of the 
rest. It illustrates the “ Bazaar of the Fig- 
Tree, Algiers :”— 

‘** Bear me outside the tent; and take, too, my divan: 
Him must I see myself! To-day the caravan 
Arrived from Africa, sayest thou, and brought the 
news ? 
Bear me outside the tent; for as the faint gazelle 
Rejoices in the stream, so this which he shall tell, 

lf he speak true, in me will joy infuse !’ 

The sheik sat by the tent; and thus began the Moor :— 
‘On Algiers’ towers doth wave, old man, the tricolor; 

Upon its battlements rustles the silk of Lyon; 

The brisk révei//e wakes the streets while day is dim; 
The horses prance unto the Marseilles hymn : 

The French come over from Toulon: 

Like flashing lightning, towards the south the host 
went on; 
Upon their weapons flash’d the Barbarescan sun; 

Tunesan sand was blown about their horses’ manes; 
Teeth-gnashing, took their wives the Kabylen, and fled; 
Mount Atlas was their hope; and with its hoary head 

Up to the heights the dromedary strains. 

The Moors draw up for fight. 
glows 
The pass with furious strife; the whirling steam arose. 

Beside the half-rent deer no more the lion stays, 

He can look out that night for other kind of game. 
Allah! Feu! Enavant! Right to the summit came 
At once those daring avanturiers! 


Like a sultry furnace 


Of gleaming bayonets the mountain wears a crown ; 

Afar o’er all the land, with its cities, they look down, 
From Atlas to the sea, from Tunis unto Fez. 

The cavalry dismount; with arm on crupper laid, 

Their eyes range all around; from many a myrtle shade 
Arise the tall and slender minarets, 


The almond-tree within the pleasant valley bloweth ; 
Spite of the bare hot rock the spiny aloe groweth ; 
Good luck unto his land, the Bey of Titterie! 
There gleams the sea; beyond lies France. The winds 
coquet 
With the war-flag. The match is to the touchhole set, 
The salvo fired—such a salute had he!’ 


‘’Tis they !’ exclaimed the sheik ; ‘ I fought upon their 
side ; 

Fight of the Pyramids! O day of spoil and pride! 
Red as thy turban were the fords o’ th’ Nile! 
But of their sultan what ?’— He seiz’d the Moor’s right 

hand ; 
‘His size, his gait, his eye? Saw’st him in battle stand? 


His dress?’ 


‘ Their sultan found,’ said he, ‘ his palace more inviting; 
A general dared for him tlie danger—did the fighting; 
An Aga took for him the mountain-pass by force. 
But on this bright gold-piece of twenty francs thou'lt sec 
Their sultan’s head; a French horse-soldier gave it me 

In certain trafficking about a horse.’ 


Whe Moor felt in his sash awhile. 


The Emir took the gold, and long he look’d thereon, 
To see if’twere the sultan that he long since had known 
In the great desert-fight; but he only sigh’d, and said, 
‘ These eyes are not his eyes, nor this his forehead fair ; 
This man I do not know! His head is like a pear! 
He whom I mean is not this man indeed!” 
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sIR BENJAMIN RUDYERD’s MEMOIRS. We are tempted to add a specimen or two 


[Second Review.] a pleasant fellow withal. 
“ To the Honourable Mrs. Chaplin, Wormley. 


As promised in our last, we return to this 
‘‘ Madam,—As I did myself the honour, the 


yolume in order to exhibit Capt. Rudyerd, the 

elegant descendant of the old Parliamentarian. | night of my arrival at this place, to write to | 

The author says:— you to acquaint you of it, and not since having 
“To the admirers of our old sterling and | had the pleasure of an answer, I am apt to be- 


of his epistolary talent—he must have been | fa 
| AV Impératrice & Bruxelles en Flandre. 


“ My kindest love attends my sister. If you 
vour me with a line, please to direct to me, 


“ Bruxelles, December the 23d, 1743.” 
The last is yet more characteristic :— 


“ To Miss Rudyerd, Wormley, near Enfield, 
Hertfordshire. 
“ Dear sister,—I have just received the fa- 


vour of yours, which I immediately sit down to 


standard works of fiction,—which are truth in| lieve the gentleman to whom I intrusted the | I think I can never soon enough 
| answer, as hink 


all but the names and localities, and have their | letter, as many other fine gentlemen have done, 
moral in the cutting sareasm upon the vices | never thought more of it, and wore it out in 
and follies of an age which has bequeathed | 

them to its descendants with interest upon the | future convey my letters by the post as the 
alas! increasing capital,—the name of Smollett | surest carriage. I have, as I before acquainted 
must add some charm to the merit of these | you, by the Duke of Marlborough’s interces- 


| 





| acknowledge how great a pleasure I receive 
his pocket; for which reason [ shall for the | from what comes from you. Be assured I can- 

not sufficiently express how great a portion I 
| share in whatever contributes to yours—that of 
| your expedition to Kent could not fail of being 
| very agreeable. 


I don’t think it improbable 


letters, from the fact of their author having | sion, obtained leave for coming this winter to A : 
| \that in a short time I may be able to partake 


been celebrated in the domestic history or 


England; but the general hinting to me that : : : 
ee . g g ’ | of some of those parties, since, according to my 


town-talk of the day, by reason of his con- | from the great scarcity of officers in garrison, ‘politics, affai ¢ 
nexion with Lady Vane, and being mentioned | my staying some time longer would be taken | SYStem of politics, affairs must soon come to a 
|crisis; it is utterly impossible they can much 


by that unparalleled novelist, under the initial | well, I have resolved to defer that pleasure 


sae 


of Mr. R., in the life of that lady introduced by | some time longer; but propose setting out 





longer go on as they have done hitherto. As 
to the reports that are spread concerning our 


him in Peregrine Pickle, under the title of|from this place in about a fortnight, which | : Fos , ; : 
| future disposition, they are all imaginary, des 


| time, I hope you believe, will appear tedious | 
enough; but as our situation requires some | 
sacrifices to one’s pleasure, I am willing to 
make this to merit his approbation. I conclude | 
you have by this time heard of the D. of Mar!- | 
bro’s being no more our colonel; many rea- | 
sons are assigned for his quitting, and I sup- 
pose, as usual, all but the true one. Many 
are named to succeed him; whoever it is, 1 | 
fear I shall not get much by the change, as he 
did me the honour to express a particular re- 
gard for me, and I must be more than ungrate- 
ful not to be highly sensible of his loss. As 
England is now the seat of news and politics, 
|it will be in vain for me to attempt to send you 
any nonsense under those denominations. We | 
are here a set of machines that wait to be set | 
in motion, and cannot strike till the great pen- | 
dulum that regulates them is repaired and in 
kind,’ Lady Vane, as appears by reference to |a condition to act. It is here reported that 
his second letter, where he describes in such Lord Stair will again command us, which, I 
glowing and enraptured terms her arrival at | may venture to say, will be universally agree- 
the camp at Ghent! He is not, however, | able to the troops. If he come, I don’t de- 
the first, by thousands, who have deceived | spair of hopping home a colonel. You may 
anearer parent than a kind old grandmamma | possibly think it odd that the idlest man in 
in such little operations of the heart; it was | the world should relish a campaign life, not- 
only unfortunate that he did not listen to the | withstanding the excessive fatigues and hard- 
advice of that excellent lady, and thus save a| ships that necessarily attend it; yet, I assure 
greater portion of his fortune than the 800/. | you, nothing but a very independent fortune 
per annum to which he Jaments he is reduced | could recompense the satisfaction I have in 
in a subsequent letter,—a change in his estate | being engaged in it; and, as golden showers 
brouzht about, in a great measure, by the very | being somewhat scarce, and such an independ- 
liaison with that beautiful, though thoughtless | ency not very likely to come to my share, I 
and extravagant person, which he took such | flatter myself of smelling French smoke next 
pains to deny, and which ultimately forced | year, instead of seeing it at a distance, as I did 
him to exchange from the Guards into Lord | the last. An arm in a sling has as many 
George Beauclerk’s regiment; which, after a! charms at a ball as a red riband; and most 
short stay at Gibraltar (from whence he wrote | women, like Othello’s mistress, love to hear of 
an admirable description of the state of the | ‘ battles, bloodshed, and hair-breadth escapes ;’ 
society of that garrison, not forgetting the | which, though perhaps I may never see, I shall 
rather arrogant and extravagant pretensions | certainly take upon me to talk of. If I write 
of the female portion, which he has handled in | all the nonsense that usually comes into my 
a masterly style), he accompanied to Halifax | head when I take pen in hand, I shall be 
in Nova Scotia, where he soon after died, a.p. | obliged to enclose this in a cover, which, as I 
1752." don’t think will answer that superfluous ex- 
pene ses ——— — | pense, I beg to conclude, madam, your most 

Since writing the foregoing remarks, the editor has | dutiful grandson, and most obedient humble 
been furnished with the following advertisement, which | ‘i e 


The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. The letters 
themselves, though mostly written by Captain 
Rudyerd while on foreign service, and contain- 
ing some highly interesting details relative to 
the great battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy, 
are not so studded with cannon-ball or small 
shot as to preclude his entering upon the dis- 
cussion of the political, literary, fashionable, 
and domestic events or incidents of his time, 
in a spirited manner worthy his wit and clas- 
sical attainments. His only fault, at least that | 
which is apparent on the face of his corre- 
spondence with his grandmother, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Chaplin, is the rather solemn denial 
of that strong feeling of devotion which he is 
known to have preserved to the latest moment | 
of his short life (for he died soon after the date | 
of the last of the letters, under forty-five years 
of age) for that fascinating ‘seducer of all man- 














appeared in the daily papers of that period, relative to | Servant, B. Rupyerp. 
the clopement of Lady Vane from her busband in 1737. a ‘ —- parma aa 
It is too curious a document to be omitted :— shall be concealed, if desired. Any person concealing 


or lodging her after this advertisement shall be prose- 


* Whereas Frances, wife of the Right Honourable the a ~ 
cuted with the utmost rigour; or if her ladyship will 


Lord Viscount Vane, has, for some months past, ab- 
sented herself from her husband and the rest of her 
itiends :—I do hereby promise to any person or persons 
who shall discover where the said faady Vane is con- 
cealed, to me or to Francis Hawes E::quire, her father, 
so that either of us may come to the speech of her, | had on, when s 
the sum of 100/., as a reward to be jpaid by me on de- | sacque, and was attended by a Frenchwomar 


ceived. 
shaped, has light brown hair, is fair complexioned, and 


return to me, she may depend upon being kindly re- 
She is about twenty-two years of age, tall, well- 


has her upper teeth placed in an irregular manner. She 
he absented herself, a red damask French 
1 who speaks 
oe 


nouvelles du jour, which we are so famous for ; 
but as it is universally supposed that what 
regards this country is already settled, there 
only remains for the next year a campaign in 
Germany or St. James’s—the latter, 1 confess, 
would be most agreeable to me. I neither 
grudge nor fear doing my duty when required ; 
but we are here upon a very bad footing, great 
expense and little encouragement, no pleasure 
and a great deal of useless trouble. I fear, 
whenever we come home, we shall meet with 
an indifferent reception little thanks for our 
pains, which, whatever people at their ease 
may imagine, have not been inconsiderable. 
But the good people of England are too hot~- 
headed to consider things as they really are— 
no battle, no bloodshed, no glory; and though 
the expenses of the war would then be greatly 
increased, they would still have the satisfaction 
of thinking they paid for something. We are 
now of opinion that you at home are not very 
wel! contented with the transactions of this year. 
The truth must out; and I am apt to believe 
the fault is not somuch ours as our neighbour's ; 
wherever it is, I hope the saddle will be put 
upon the right horse. I must beg to be ex« 
cessively in your debt in point of news, you 
having entertained me with a great deal; and 
I literally don’t know what to send you. Iam 
now no more a man of the world than he that 
was buried three years ago. There is one 
article in your letter which, so far from sur- 
prising me, I have long expected to learn, viz. 
the marriage of Mrs. Plomer: she has lived 
tco much by herself to make distinctions — she 
has only followed her own judgment, which has 
misled her from one extreme to another. Had 
she applied to me, I could have given her bet- 
ter advice. If she were worth her weight in 
gold, I should envy the happy man; as it is, I 
am not quite sure I am not a little jealous of 
his bonne fortune. I meet with so much self- 
interestedness and ingratitude, nonsense and 
pride, that I could almost wish to loll in a bow- 
window, be very peaceable, and sometimes go 
a visiting, even to Sir Geoffry. I did not think 
her very bad for a widow—a little stupid in- 
deed, but neither noisy, old, nor very ugly; 
but as I really pretend, whenever I dispose of 
it, to be paid for my person, I cannot tell whe- 
ther she would come up to my price; it was a 
good house, a country I like, &c. You will 
wonder what frolic has come into my head to 
interest myself for a woman I scarce ever saw 
or spoke to in my life, and consequently could 
not have any great tendre for; why, i’ll con- 





mand at my lodgings in Piccadilly. I do also promise | very bad English. “VANE, 
the name of the person who shall male such discovery | « January the 24th, 1737,’ 


fess still more, I never once thought of her in 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





my life till you mentioned her in your letter, 
which made me reflect that it would not have 
been so very inconsistent. Pray tell me how 
much I have lost, that I may be easy. You 
will, I presume, fancy that you have for a bro- 
ther the vainest, self-conceited petit-maitre in 
the world—a little indeed of both, but I cannot 
help it. Every fool one sees naturally makes 
one think better of oneself; for no man was 
ever wise enough to think himself one. Me- 
thinks I hear you cry out, ‘ What? yes, to be 
sure, you think yourself so pretty a gentleman 
truly, you need but ask and have.’ Why, faith, 
so I do; women are not so difficult to be got 
as you imagine,—there is a glut; for, in my 
opinion, a man that takes the best of them, 
unless he want a subsistence, docs not get 
much by the bargain. Don’t infer from this 
that I am giving myself airs, and, as a woman, 
impeach me of high treason to the whole sex. 
I assure you no one has a better opinion of 
them than myself—few so good; for I profess, 
sans compliment, I have found more good sense 
and more real good qualities in them than in 
any one man I ever knew in my life. Now, 
under these dispositions, if you can recom- 
mend me to ——,—for I won’t confine you to 
what, as I shall not be very difficult—I promise to 
makeaverygoodhusband. People tellme—that 
is, my servants ; for I would not believe any one 
else—that I am not ill-natured ; next, you must 
know that idleness serves for every sort of 
vice and virtue in the world: now, as I am 
perhaps the most idle person in it, have by so 
much the more so many negative good quali- 
ties—that is, I am not good, but I am too idle 
to be bad, which does almost as well, at least 
it is the most general kind of virtue. What 


Lady Dalston purposes to herself by her journey 
to London I can’t say—few country ladies find 


their account in it; for a woman that would 
make a very good figure in a country assembly 
would be lost in a ridotto. They just come to 
find out they are out of fashion, and conse- 
quently go away less content than they came, 
with the mortification of having discovered 
their own littleness, which before seemed con- 
siderable. I hope you are discrect enough to 
keep my counsel ;—I should hardly tell her so 
much. She has so much natural vanity, as 
easily to be the dupe of whatever one can say 
to her; so much vanity, so much folly, and 
therefore the more easily imposed cn; for all 
people, especially women that are so entirely 
satisfied with the brightness of their own parts, 
imagine they have sense enough to see through 
every body else. I know by experience how 
much they are mistaken. That self-conscious- 
ness of their own merit is the very thing that 
deceives them—it serves just to make them 
despise half the world, and to be the bubble of 
the rest. You will certainly be vastly amused 
with this polite lesson; but I write to a sister, 
and that excuses my sincerity. It is not un- 
likely you will, upon reflection, find all I have 
said to be true; 1 know you have sense enough 
Not to give in to those ridiculous follies. I am 
not, indeed, very old, but I have had experience 
enough to verify what I have asserted; if it 
may be of any use to you, I shall be happy to 
have been able to procure it. Pray give my 
duty and sincerest respects to my grandmamma, 
with thanks for her kind letter, When yon 
write to your cousins, don’t forget my compli- 
ments. My humble service to Mrs. Lovell. I 
am, dear sister, your very affectionate brother, 
and most obedient humble servant, 
“B. RuDYERD. 
“ Ghent, November 14th, N.S. 
“TI desire I may hear from you soon; and 





please to remember there are four sides to a 
sheet of paper. You cannot write too often or 
too much.” 

Altogether this volume is one without which 
no library touching the period of the civil wars 
can be tolerable. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Lady's Flower- Garden of Ornamental Bul- 
bous Plants. By Mrs. Loudon. Nos. XVIII. 
XIX. and XX. W. Smith. 

Tuese Numbers complete this gorgeous vo- 
lume. Lilies of every hue, and magnificent 
specimens of many kinds; Calochortus, Cyclo- 
bothera, Fritilloria—the last two as curious as 
they are showy—and several other novelties, 
enrich these latter pages in a style, if possible, 
superior to the earlier numbers. An index 
finishes the work, which is almost a garden in 
itself, and does infinite credit even to the 
skill and taste of Mrs. Loudon; of whom, in 
these respects, we may justly say, she under- 
takes nothing which she does not adorn. 


Electrotype Manipulation ; being the Theory, and 
plain Instructions in the Art of Working in 
Metals. By Charles V. Walker, Hon. Sec. 
Electrical Society. London, 1841. Knight 
and Sons. 

Tue fifth edition of this little work before us 
is a proof, among many others, of the popula- 
rity of the new art; as also of the practical 
value of Mr. Walker’s method of explaining 
the several processes of manipulation, &c. A 
few pages and a short preface have been added 
to the present edition. The latter explains, in 
some degree, the secret of the extensive pri- 
vate practice of the art: besides the beauty of a 
collection of electrotypes, and the easy method 
of obtaining once, “ each specimen is stamped 
with a double signature of ‘ mine ;’/—‘ mine’ it 
is by possession—but especially it is ‘ mine’ 
by production,—they are all the work of ‘ my 
hands.’ ” 


Stanley Thorn. 
thor of “ Valentine Vox.” 
tions. 3 vols. R. Bentley. 

A REPUBLICATION from Bentley's Miscellany, 

and as such, according to our rule, exempt from 

our criticism. The writer is also already popu- 
larly known to the public as the author of 

Valentine Vor, and other works of that class. 


Advice to the Deaf; or, the Present State of Aural 
Surgery. By John Harrison Curtis, Esq., Surgeon to 
the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Kar, &c. 
London (Churchill).—Mr. Curtis having made several 
professional tours on the Continent, in the course of 
which he visited and inspected most of the principal 
hospitals, and collected much valuable information re- 
lating to the ear and its diseases, has here laid before 
the profession and the public some of the more import- 
ant portions of that information, consisting of accounts 
of many new remedies and modes of treatment, the 
efficacy of which he has tested by extensive application 
of them at the Royal Dispensary and in his own prac- 
tice. The work contains also practical rules for the 
preservation of hearing, and on this account alone is 
well deserving of attention from all classes—all classes 
being liable to the loss or impairment of the faculty of 
hearing. A part of the book is devoted to the consi- 
deration of the deaf and dumb; against the present 
mode of treating whom Mr. Curtis raises his voice, 
declaring it to be one which consigns to hopeless priva- 
tion many who, under a better system, would certainly 
be restored to the full enjoyment of their senses. ‘This 
section of the work we earnestly recommend to the 
perusal of the deaf, and of the friends of the deaf, con- 
taining, as it does, many negiected truths of the greatest 
importance to them all. The book altogether will prove 
interesting to the profession, and to sufivrers of the 
class of whose diseases it treats. 


By Henry Cockton, Esq., au- 
With Illustra- 


-Wealth not Happiness ; or, Vain Expectations destruc- 
tive to Peace. By Miss M. A. Everitt. Pp. 233. (Fisher 
and Co.).—The title-page implies two different proposi- 
tions—first, that wealth is not happiness , which every 
body acknowledges, though every poor body holds 





strongly by the opinion that there can be no great jay. 
piness without the argent-comptant: and, Secondiy, that 
vain expectations are destructive to peace; which 4, a 
considerable extent they must be. Miss Evcritt line 
however, constructed a simple little moral tale to illus. 
trate these facts, which youth may peruse with ad; ae 
tage, though the advice, &c, assumes rather a dictaty. 
rial form. 


The Child's Book of Facts. Edited by the Rey. 7 
Wilson. Pp. 208. (Darton and Clark).—A capital little 
volume, and full of all sorts of information for children, 
We cordially recommend it to all young families, 

Peter Parley’s Wonders of Art, Ancient and Modern, 
Pp. 580. (Same publishers). — Another excellent py). 
lication for an older class of youth. In troth there ar 
few persons of any age who may not reap much instruc. 
tion from this neat and nicely and numerously embei- 
lished volume. 


The Letters of Charles Lamb ; with a Sketch of his Life, 
By T. Noon Talfourd, one ofhis !xecutors. (Moxon).— 
A new edition of this pleasing memorial ef a picasant 
person. It is in the cheap forin of double columns, and 
in two parts, of which this is the first. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GEOLOGY IN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

Porutar as geology has been for some years 
past, beyond perhaps any other science, it was 
often matter of surprise to us that it was no 
where regularly taught. Lectures, it is true, 
have been for a long time given; but while 
these serve to fill up an otherwise idle hour, 
and either keep alive whatever interest we may 
have taken in a science, or prevent our forget- 
ting the little we may have already learnt, or 
tend to excite in the ignorant a desire for 
knowledge, nothing, it must be confessed, is 
so truly preposterous as the idea that any sci- 
ence, however simple it may be, can be taught 
by a few popular lectures. It is a well-known 
fact, that no science can be properly acquired 
without a previous and thorough acquaintance 
with its elements; and it is precisely those 
which are the dryest part of all sciences, and 
consequently the least fitted for popular lec- 
tures, whose object is rather rational amuse- 
ment than solid instruction. Livery literary 
and scientific institution, whatever name it may 
bear, or to whatever class it may belong, must 
have its lectures in natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, botany, astroncmy, geology, literature, 
&c. &c. ; and accordingly two, or at most three, 
is the usual number of lectures in each depart- 
ment, and these last about an hour each. ‘The 
consequence has been, that, so far from spread- 
ing any thing like instruction among the public, 
the few correct notions they may have possessed 
have become most strangely coufused ; while 
the terms of science, now in the mouths of 
every one, are hourly misapplied in a way at 
once ludicrous and distressing. What, we may 
ask, can any one learn of geology, or any other 
science, in two or three hours? Let us not, 
however, be understood as being unfavour- 
able to the practice of popular lectures: our 
objection is not to them as such, but to their 
prevalence unconnected with regular instruction 
in the sciences of which they treat, and without 
which they are, perhaps, more prejudicial than 
useful. In most cases the more striking fea- 
tures only of the science are selected, and these 
are accompanied by experiments which surprise 
the tyro, while their rationale is as great & 
mystery to him as ever; or if an explanation be 
attempted, it is usually a very inadequate one, 
both tor want of time, and because the lecturer 
dreads talking to his audience of what they do 
not understand, and would therefore be dis- 
satisfied with. Indeed, we may very confidently 
say that, with very few exceptions, the weil-in- 
formed hear little or nothing at a lecture which 
they do not already know, whilst the ignorant 
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go away no wiscr than they came. Nor is this 


all; the plan of lecturing has been in very 
ynany cases perverted in purpose—it being used 
as an advertisement to announce a man’s call- 
ing, and to persuade a gullable public of the 
superior science and ability of the lecturer. 
Some lectures, it is true, are purely of a prac- 
tical nature, having for their obiect to explain 
certain processes in the arts; and these are 
unquestionably the most interesting and useful, 
as every one must admit who has attended the 
technological illustrations of the Jate able secre- 
tary of the Society of Arts. But scientific lec- 
tures unaccompanied by classes where the ele- 
ments of the science are systematically taught 
are, we repeat it, most injudicious. We might 
write a great deal on the subject, for it is a 
fertile one; and unless it be taken up by 
some one more able to do it justice, we may 
some day revert to it more fully. Our object 
at present is to congratulate the public that 
they are at length in a fair way ot being able 
to learn geology. It is taught at King’s Col- 
lege already ; while we have now to announce 
the appointment of Mr. Webster as professor 
of that science in University College. This 
gentleman, so well known to all the geologists 
of Europe, is known to our own public, per- 
haps, only as a very popular lecturer. But 
Mr. Webster was an able geologist when the 
science was almost a sealed science to the 
public. To him, with Sir H. Englefield, we 
are indebted for the geology of the Isle of 
Wight. Mr. Webster it was who discovered 
the tertiary formation of Southampton, and | 
of the London Basin, and their identity with | 
the Paris Basin. To Mr. Webster the public 
are indebted for that most valuable grand 
imaginary section explanatory of geological 
facts, which may be seen in Dr. Buckland’s 
book, and to the merits of which that gentle- 
man bears ample testimony; and which has 
become so popular, that not only do we find it 
in all the shops, but we have just seen a copy 
of it issued from a German press. Mr. Webster 
was for many years secretary and draughtsman 
to the Geological Society of London, and pos- 
sesses, in a supereminent degree, a talent as 
uncommon as it is useful to the geologist—he 
is a consummate artist. Nor is this all; this 
skilful individual possesses a mass of ac- 
quired knowledge which is really incredible, | 
but of which a work he has been for some | 
years engaged upon will give ample proof. 
Nay, more; brought up as an architect, it is 
to him the country owes the possession of the 
most perfect lecture-room in this or perhaps 
any other kingdom, that of the Royal Institu- 
tion in Albermarle Street: it was planned and 
built by Mr. Webster; and it is universally 
allowed to be, for seeing, and hearing, and | 
general convenience, the most complete room | 
we have. One word more ere we quit the | 
grateful task of doing justice to the merits of 
Professor Webster. It is not so generally | 
known as it should be, that Mechanics’ Insti- | 











tutes originated with this gentleman, who ob-/ Mr. J. Reynolds, “On the development of) 


tained of Count Rumford the permission to | 
instruct mechanics in the Royal Institution, | 
in such scientific and practical knowledge as | 
could be useful to them in their several call- 
ings; and who continued to give such instruc- | 
tion, till opinions, not then ripe for the general | 
enlightenment and education of the working | 
classes, forced him to abandon his philan- | 
thropic exertions; fortunately, however, not | 
before his plan was known and kept in abey- 
ance, to be ultimately carried out so success- 
fully by others. University College may, there- 
fore, be justly proud of having such a person 


on their list of professors; and we doubt not 
but Mr. Webster, so well known as a most 
engaging lecturer, will have a crowded class, 
and that his exertions will go far towards the 
propagation of sound geological principles and 
the knowledge of geological facts. 


ENGRAVING BY VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—Permit me to recal your attention to a 
letter of Mr. Spencer, which appeared in your 
Gazette of Sept. 11, on the subject of Daguer- 
réotype etching, aud to which my reply was 
postponed in conséquence of absence from 
London. In this letter is the following sen- 





tence :—* The means of doing this (etching pho- 


tographs) are included in our specification.” ‘The | 


readers of your journal will doubtless be as 
much surprised as I was on reading Mr. Spen- 
cer’s specification, when I inform them, that 
in this document not one syllable regarding 
photographs, Daguerréotypes, or any thing of 
the sort, occurs. The patent is for “ engrav- 
ing on metals by voltaic electricity ;”’ and the 
specification tells us, that this is effected by 
covering the surface with an etching-ground, 
or varnish, removing this partially by a pointed 
instrument, and then submitting it to positive 
electrolysis. This has just as much to do with 
my process for etching photographs, as the 
precipitation of copper by iron has to do with 
the electrotype. Every discovery in science 
must be an induction from previously ascer- 
tained facts, an extra step to an already con- 


structed ladder: there is nothing new in the | 


fact, that an oxidable voltaic anode is corroded 
during electrolysis,—this discovery was made 
by Nicholson and Carlisle in the year 1800. 
Mr. Spencer’s engraving-process is one appli- 
cation of this discovery, mine is another; they 
are as totally distinct as any two processes, 
having for their foundation the same branch of 
science, can well be. If Mr. Spencer succeed 
in including by implication in his patent every 
offshoot from the known phenomena of elec- 
trolysis, he will be indeed a fortunate man. 
As I am not pecuniarily interested in the 
matter, it is far from my intention to contest 
the priority in a court of law; but whatever 
scientific merit there may be in the process for 
etching Daguerréotypes by voltaic electricity, 
I most unhesitatingly claim, as having been 
the first to publish it: with Mr. Spencer’s pri- 
vate experiments neither the public nor I have 
any thing to do.—I remain, sir, your very obe- 
dient servant, W. RR. Grove, 
London, Oct. 12, 1841, 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Sept. 5.— Mr. J. E. Gray in the chair. Pre- 
sented by Dr. Lhotsky, specimens of Australian 
woods; by Lt. Tilley, an arrangement of the 


elm-leaf, trom its opening in April to its at- | 


tainment of summer perfection ; by several 
members, British plants. Read a paper by 


various parts in plants,” translated from the 
text of Professor Meyer. 

Oct. 1.—Mr. H. C. Watson, V.P., in the 
chair. Exhibited by Mr. William Baxter, spe- 
cimens of Bleehnum boreale, collected by Miss 
Mary Beever of Ambleside, in which the mar- 
gines of the pinnez are crenate. By B. D. War- 
dale, specimens of Carex vinervis and distans, 
and other interesting plants. 
the following specimens :— 

1, Mimulus luteus ; found by him apparently 
wild, and growing abundantly along the north 
side of the Tay; and also upon a rill by the 


roadside in front of Daenaeardock inn, Forest 
of Athol, Perthshire. 

2. A land-variety of Callitriche pedunculata, 
from Mr. W.’s garden; supposed to have ori- 
ginally come from Esher Common, and inad- 
vertently referred, in the fourth edition of 
Hooker's British Flora, to C. autumnalis. 

3. A series of five specimens of Festuca pra- 
tensis and loliacea, shewing the intermediate 
states of the supposed two species. The first 
was the common form, I’. loliacea of British 
authors, bearing eleven sessile spikelets dis- 
posed alternately along the common stalk or 
rachis, so as to constitute a simple spike or 
raceme. The second differed by having the 
peduncles of the spikelets slightly longer, and 
two of them divided. ‘The third, a spiked ra- 
ceme of I’, loliacea; but in place of the two 
lower spikelets, there were two branches bear- 
ing respectively four and six nearly sessile 
spikelets. In the fourth, the form of the pa- 
nicle was more developed, there being seven 
branches, bearing from two to five spikelets 
each on very short stalks. In the fifth, the 
spikelets were more decidedly stalked and dis- 
posed into a panicle, which had the ordinary 
appearance of that of F’. pratensis in luxuriant 
growth. All five specimens were gathered by 
the Thames shortly above the lock at East 
Moulsey; the racemose inflorescence distin- 
guishing the specimens which had grown nearer 
the towing-path, where the ground was more 
dry and stony. 

4. Cnicus pratensis and Vorsteri. A series of 
specimens designed to shew that branched 
| plants of C. pratensis are referred by botanical 
authorities to C. Vorsteri, and that possibly all 
specimens of C, Forsteri are luxuriantly- de- 
veloped plants of C. pratensis. The four first 
specimens were of C. pratensis in its usual form, 
each having a solitary flower, and one to three 
crenate leaves on the stem. A fifth differed 
from these in having two flowers and six leaves 
on its stem. A sixth specimen, from Sir W. J. 
Hooker, labelled C. Forsteri, Weybridge, had 
also a two-flowered stem, the lower portion of 
which was absent; but it was accompanied by 
a detached leaf somewhat pinnatifid, instead of 
crenate, at the edges. Two other specimens, 
gathered near Whilmoor Pond, Surrey, in June 
last, presented a still wider variation from the 
ordinary form of C. pratensis, and would be 
called by most botanists C. Forsteri. The stems 
bore respectively two and four flowers, and 
eight and ten leaves (pinnatifid) : only a single 
plant had been found by Mr. W., but bearing 
Six separate stems from the same root, mostly 
with two or three flowers each. The last spe- 
cimen exhibited was one that had been col- 
lected by Mr. Coleman near East Grinstead. 
This one differed from the Whitmoor plant in 
having its leaves more divided, and a branched 





By Mr. Watson, | 


stem bearing eleven flowers, together with the 

broken peduncles of two or three others. Mr. 
| Coleman’s specimen closely corresponded with 
| the specimen of C. Forsteri preserved in Smith’s 
herbarium. 

d. Juncus lampocarpus and nigritellus. A se- 
ries of specimens to shew that J. nigritellus of 
English botanists is identical with J. lampocar- 
pus, unless in some cases where small specimens 
ot Juncus acutiflorus pass under the same name, 
Mr. Watson believes that J. nigritellus might 
originate in two ways from J. lampocarpus. 
Occasionally, small feeble plants of the latter, 
with very few clusters of flowers, are named 
J. nigritellus; but perhaps more usually this 
alleged species is represented by detached 
shoots or branches of J. lampocarpus, produced 





by the flower-stems being trodden down by 
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cattle, or laid prostrate by wet weather. Va- 
rious changes are thus made in its inflores- 
cence; one of these variations being seen in 
the production of roots at the joints of the stem, 
and the shooting up of secondary branches 
terminated by a few clusters of flowers. As the 
old stem decays, those branches, being rooted 
at the base, become distinct plants, and are ga- 
thered as J. nigritellus, as was shewn by speci- 
mens on the table. 

It was Mr. Watson’s opinion, that several of 
our alleged species are, in fact, only extreme 
forms of some one or two other species. In 
speaking of one alleged species being the ex- 
treme forms of two other species, he meant 
that two allied species might each vary, and 
that the varieties of the two might be so much 
alike as to be combined into a third supposed 
species by those botanical writers who describe 
plants from dried specimens, and also do not 
supply their herbaria with series of specimens 
sufficient to illustrate the range of variation for 
each species, 

A letter was read from Mr, James Rich of 
Mahon, giving an account of a botanical ex- 
cursion taken by him to Majorca. Mr. Rich 


having left Mahon in the latter part of April, 


reached Palma after a sail of four days. His 
first excursion was to Valldemosa, about eight 
miles distant, which Mr. R. remarks is “a place 
of extreme beauty, amongst the mountzins: in 
some places the rocks rise to an immense 
height almost perpendicularly from the road, 
with their gray-looking solitary peaks gene- 
rally buried in clouds. At their bases, the 
luxuriance of the vegetation is unmatchable; 
but as you look higher up, you see nothing but 
a stunted oak or a pine (Quercus ilex and Pinus 
halepensis), growing, as it were, out of the solid 
rock.” ‘Lhe following are a portion of the 
plants collected by him for the Botanical So- 
ciety: Punica granatum, Asphodelus ramosus 
and fistulosus, Lonicera inflexa, Iris sisyrin- 
chium, Hypericum Balearicum, Delphinium 
staphysagria, Ceterach officinarum, Sedum al- 
tininum, Salvia clandestina, Origanum majori- 
cum, Thymus filiformis, Verbascum sinuatum ; 
and a number of others, which, being common 
to England, are particularly interesting in a 
geographical point of view. 

Mr. Rich’s next journey was to Soller, about 
fifteen miles distant from Palma, and situated 
about three miles from the sea; the details of 
which he has promised to give more fully in 
his next letter. Mr. R. concludes with a list 
of species added to his former collection, 
amongst which were, Althza hirsuta, Laven- 
dula spicata and dentata, Bellis annua, Astra- 
galus (Tragacanthus) poterium, Hedysarum 
Spinosissimum, Proralea bituminosa, Cytisus 
spinosa and argenteus, Anchusa angustifolia, 
Anagallis phanicea; most of which were col- 
lected on the road from Valldemosa to Soller, 
near the base of the mountains, some of which 
rise to an altitude of 5000 feet above the sea. 





PARIS LETTER. 
P Paris, Oct. 12, 1841. 
Sitting of Oct. 4.— 


Academy of Sciences. 
At this day’s sitting an instrament of the 
piano-forte kind was introduced to the notice 


of the members, and was played upon. Its 
inventor, M. Isoard, who occupies a very hum- 
ble position, in the working classes, had long 


devoted his attention to a kind of combination 
of the effects which would result from the ham- | 


mer of the piano-forte and the bow of the 
violin, in producing sharply, and then in pro- 
longing, any given note made by the vibration 
of strings. He had applied in 1535 for a com- 





mission of the Academy to be named, and to 
decide upon the merits of his invention, but 
the affair had been delayed, and almost for- 
gotten. At length justice has been done to the 
inventor; and some commissioners, who have 
been appointed, will report upon the instru- 
ment. The principle of the invention is this : 
that the sound is first produced by a hammer, 
as in the piano-forte, striking a string, and 
then the vibrations of the string are continued 
with the same intensity, for any interval of 
time, by the admission of a current of air, 
which produces a similar effect to what the 
drawing of a violin-bow over the string would 
occasion. The introduction of a bow was first 
tried, but was found too difficult of application, 
and the action of air, by an ingenious mecha~ 
nical contrivance, was then substituted. The 
effect of the instrument was quite commensurate 
with the skill of the inventor, the sounds being 
prolonged ad libitum, and giving to notes all 
the swell and compass of the organ.—M. Arago 
communicated to the Academy the result of 
some magnetic observations, taken simultane- 
ously at different points of the earth’s surface, 
by order and under direction of the British 
Scientific Association, aided by the British 
government. ‘These results tended to shew 
great variations in the intensity and direction 
of magnetic forces.—M. Von Humboldt read 


—— 
and growth of bones. He shewed that the 
medullary membrane, or internal Periostic ap. 
paratus, was a continuation of the external 
periostic apparatus; that it was an apparatus 
of resorption; and that on its integrity or pre. 
servation depended the increase or destruction 
ofthe bone. The new osteous matter he proved 
to be formed between the newest coats of the 
medullary membrane and the last coats of the 
internal periostic apparatus. 

Antiquities. — Extensive researches are now 
making upon the site of the ancient Quantoyi. 
cum in the Pas de Calais, to discover the traces 
of the town. The site is the property of M, 
de Rocquigny de Fayel. The remains of some 
houses, separated by the pavement of a street, 
have been already opened; as also a well ona 
circular public place. Roman medals, frac. 
ments of pottery and glass, fibulew, &c., have 
been found: and, from the quantities of ashes 
discovered, it would appear that the town was 
destroyed by fire. Every thing met with in this 
spot bears a decided Roman character ; and it 
is only beyond Etaples that Gallic coins and 
remains are discoverable. A small statuette 
from Quantovicum has been presented to the 
Museum of Boulogne-sur- Mer. 

About two miles and a half to the west of 
Laon, in the Aisne, near Molinchart, is a cir- 
cular mound, about 80 metres in diameter 





to the Academy a letter from M. Bogulawski, 
director of the observatory at Breslau, in| 
Silesia, from which it appeared that a small | 
diminution in the frequency of the falling of | 
meteoric bodies to the earth (shooting-stars) | 
might be expected. He was calculating cer- | 
tain laws relative to their recurrence, ont} 
was making observations every night for two | 
hours upon such bodies. M. Arago communi- | 
cated some observations on the same bodies 
from M. Littrow, observer at Vienna. On the 
night of the 9th ult. he had observed 162 mete- 
oric luminous bodies, and on that of the 11th | 
194 more.—A letter from M. Wartmann, of 
Geneva, stated, that on the night of the 20th 
July last, he had observed a shooting - star, 
which appeared to become extinct in the mid- 
dle of its course, and then become bright again. 
His son had once before witnessed a similar 
phenomenon, which was of the rarest kind.— | 
Several letters were read from observers at dif- 
ferent places in Europe concerning the storm 
which was felt so widely on the 18th July. At 
Vienna, the thermometer had previously at- 
tained a degree, which had been reached only 
once before during the present century; at 
Breslau, the heat was most oppressive; and in 
several parts of Switzerland, the sudden and 
almost unaccountable appearance of thick fogs 
preceded the storm.—The Academy was called 
on to appoint a commission for inquiring into 


and 15 metres high. It is composed of an 
immense assemblage of rude blocks of stone, 
and has every appearance of a Gaelic cairn. 
The tradition of the country is, that the giant 
Gargantua, traversing the district one day, and 
being tired, threw duwn there a load of stones 
he was carrying: and hence among the pea- 
santry it goes by the name of the Hotte de Gar- 
gantua. 

It appears that some Vandals in that part of 
the country, notwithstanding the presence of a 
very effective archological association at Lion, 
have commenced destroying the mound by car- 
rying away the stones for building and other 
purposes. The peasantry are stated to be much 
opposed to this invasion of what is almost an 
historical object in their eyes; and it would be 
a good thing if the local authorities were to in- 
terfere. We expect much from the archwolo- 
gists of Lion, and their active secretary. 

An archeological congress is to be held at 
Bordeaux in June 1842, M. de Caumont, of 
Caen, is at the head of the association for that 
purpose. A volume of transactions will be 
published. - 

The last meeting of the Italian Scientific 
Congress at Florence took place on the 29th 
ult. The Congress will assemble in 1812 at 
Padua; and in 1843 at Parma. 








the best way of conveying into the town of 
Grenoble the waters of a thermal spring, which 
was situated rather more than 18 miles from the 
town. 
torrent, and was in such a position that it was 
impossible to establish baths there. The heat 
of the water was very great, being from 58 to 


It broke out in the bed of a mountain- | 
| Srr,—In your account of the unique play, en- 
jtitled Zhe True Tragedic of Richarde Duke of 
| Yorke, 12mo, Lond. 1595, sold last week by 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
MARLOWE AND SHAKESPEARE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazelle. 
Eve of St. Gereon. 


60 degrees of the centigrade scale, or from 137 | Mr. Evans for the large sum of 1311, I ob- 
to 140 of Fahrenheit’s. —M. Blainville and M. | serve two inaccuracies, attributable, most pro- 


Serres finished their report to the Academy on 
the zoological part of the researches connected 
with the expedition of Admiral Dumont d’Ur- 
ville in the South Seas; and they recommended 
the Academy to inform the minister of marine, 
that these researches were not only of the 
greatest value to the scientific world, but re- 
flected high honour on the admiral, and those 
who conducted them under his direction.—M. 
Flourens read a long memoir on the formation 


| bably, to the sale-catalogue, which appears to 
| have been very inefficiently compiled, and has 
| led to a general misapprehension of the real 
station which this play holds in the literary 
history of our great dramatist. In the first 
place, it is not the play ‘ from which Shake- 
| speare borrowed largely for his Richard Ill. 
Borrowed, in any case, is not the word to. he 
| applied to our poet, who was no plagiarist ; 
| but, in other words, it was this play remodelled 
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—— a 

by Shakespeare (permit me to spell the name 
in the good old fashion, as I hate affectation), 
that we now know by the name of The Third 
part of Henry VI. The other inaccuracy is a 
downright misrepresentation, made in the first 
instance by Chalmers (Supplemental Apology, 
, 292), and most complacently copied into the 
sale-catalogue, where the play is actually en- 
tered under the head of Marlowe in the alpha- 
betical order. The real fact is, that there is 
no evidence whatever that Marlowe had any 
concern in the play at all,—his name does not 
occur in any edition of it, nor is the internal 
evidence in favour of the conjecture. And yet 
Chalmers, in the place above mentioned, rea- 
sons on the play as if it were satisfactorily 
proved to have been written by Marlowe, with- 
out even making any observation on the slight 
srounds on which it had been attributed to 
that dramatist. Mr. Collier, whose opinion 
on such a point is of great weight, is inclined 
to assign it to Robert Greene, a very distin- 
cuished writer of the time. Be this as it may, 
and there is no certain evidence one way or 
the other, we know very well that it was not 
written by Shakespeare; and I have recently 
observed a passage in the prologue to an alter- 
ation of the Third Part of Henry VI., made 
in 1680 by Crowne, and published under the 
title of Zhe Miseries of Civil War, which im- 
plies that Shakespeare had very little to do 
with the composition of that play,— 

“ The divine Shakespeare did not lay one stone.” 


Shakespeare, indeed, has in many instances 
very slightly altered the old play, as in the fol- 
lowing lines, which have been dragged before 
the public as Marlowe’s,— 

“ What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 

Sink into the ground? I had thought it would have 
mounted. 

See, how my sword weeps for the poor king’s death ! 

Now may such purple tears be always shed 

For such as seek the downfal of our house ! 

Ifany spark of life remain in thee, 

Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither,— 

I that have neither pity, love, nor fear.” 

Which are thus given by Shakespeare,— 
“What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground? 1 thought it would have mounted. 
See, how my sword weeps for the poor king’s death! 

0, may such purple tears be always shed 

From those who wish the downfal of our house ! 
Ifany spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee thither,— 
lthat have neither pity, love, nor fear.” 

Thus it will be seen that Shakespeare has 
merely, in this instance, corrected the metre; 
and he has done little more in the other parts 
of the play. There is altogether an uncer- 
tainty in assigning any particular share in the 
three parts of Henry VI. to our great drama- 
tist, and I, for one, cannot believe him to have 
had any hand at all in the first: but, perhaps, 
our discoveries in this interesting branch of 
literary inquiry are not yet at an end. 

Perhaps you may consider these few remarks 
worthy of a place in your Gazette, the more 
especially as the positive manner in which 
Marlowe has been placed before the public as 
the author, has led many to think there was 
certain proof that such was the case. I leave 
the matter to your own consideration ; but I 
am unwilling to let this opportunity pass of 
expressing my hope, that this important docu- 
ment in our poet’s literary history will be 
eventually purchased for that institution whose 
governors judged it expedient to give 120/. 
for a mere autograph, which really leads to 

very little that is worth having. A few pounds 
either way ought not to be an obstacle to the 
securing so great a rarity for the use of the 
public. —Y ours, &c. J. O. HALLIWELL, 


| There is one, however, with whom I am anxious to 
FINE ARTS. | lose no time; but, as I remarked before, I dread his 
LORD MONSON. enormous prices. I feel that his works are worth any 


ait b> . . . | price; but I also feel that I cannot afford to pay them. 
T 111s young nobleman, of high literary tastes, and | The person I refer to is Edwin Landseer. Now, would 


a liberal patron of the fine arts, especially by you allow me to take advantage of a very kind offer of 
the rightly directed Cnecmmagement of our na- | yours on this subject which you made to me some time 
tive artists, died last week at Brighton, at the } ago? Would you be my ambassador to Landseer, and 
early age of thirty-three. . i a | ask him what would be the cost of his painting me a 

The melancholy termination of his lordship’s | picture? I confess I should like him to come down 
too brief career was, only a few weeks 420, | here, and paint my own portrait, with one or two re- 
though he had suffered from severe indisposi- } markable dogs which I have, and with which I think he 
tion, unexpected by his near relatives and him- would be pleased. But I must moderate my ambitious 
self. Aware of the existence of a letter from | yisnes to my means; and the cost of such a picture 
him to one of our most eminent artists, which | must decide the question. 1f, however, he is sufficiently 
explained his views and affection for the arts, | recovered to paint again, as I understand and trust is 
and which, we think, does more honour to his | the case, I should at once like him to undertake some 
memory in this respect than any epitaph in- | picture for me. It must, however, be of his very best; 
scribed on marble could do, we have begged it | for I want to point to my walls, with a national pride, 
to grace our columns, as + — hy en and ask, ‘‘ Who dares to say that we have no first-rate 
worthy of the departed. With such friends | artists in England?” Pray advise me in this matter, 
+s Meal the ain in the country, how | and help me to get up a perfect gallery of British 
would our artists aspire and flourish! It shews painters. I am only just beginning to recover from my 
that, had his lordship lived, it was his intention | long and very severe illness; but as a// locomotion 
to have crowned his splendid improvements at | (except a little walking) is forbidden me, it will be six 


| of his ablest compeers in our national school. 


Gatton Park with a gallery of the best works of | or eight months before I shall move from this place. I 
am going to amuse myself with a piece of audacity, 
namely, to paint an oil-picture! As I cannot go to 
London to get what I want for this undertaking, I 
know your kindness will forgive my asking you, when 
you chance to pass by Winsor and Newton’s, to desire 
them to send down to me here, per coach, a box of their 
oil-colours, in the glass tubes, just the same as yours; 
also a stretched canvass, about 4 feet by 2 feet. All 
else I have got. How did your picture for the Queen 
get on? and how does the great work on the East prosper? 
Do send me all the artistical news you can; for I 
hear nothing now.—Believe me, my dear Roberts, very 
faithfully yours, Monson. 


the British school; and of these he was a very 
competent judge. The proficiency he had him- 
self attained as a painter, and his exquisite taste, 
are demonstrated by his beautiful work on the 
Passes of the Tyrol, engraved on stone by Louis 
Haghe, from his own sketches; in which we 
have, at the same time, lasting proof of his own 
high attainments as a practical professor of the 
art. 

We have not suppressed that part of the 
letter which speaks of the prices of Mr. Edwin 
Landseer’s productions ; because it is only ne- 
cessary to observe on the point, that his lord~ 
ship laboured under an erroneous impression 
on the subject—an impression not to be won- 
dered at, if we consider the surpassing merits 
of the artist’s works, which would induce every 
lover of art to imagine that no moderate sum 
could come up to their value. Mr. KE. Land- 
seer’s prices are in reality in accord with those 


We trust it will not be thought that we have 
invaded any privacy in this matter. Sure we 
are, that in the simple integrity of this letter, 
never meant for the public eye, we are paying 
the most grateful homage that could be paid to 
its writer; exhibiting a noble example to the 
Rank and Wealth of Great Britain; and render- 
ing a service to all our contemporaries who 
cultivate the arts in the true spirit of emulation 
and patriotism. 

The letter is addressed (we need hardly add) 
to Mr. D. Roberts, and is as follows: 

Gatton Park, June 12, 1841, 
My prar Rorents, 

I cannot tell you with what grief I read in the papers 
the sad loss we have experienced in the death of poor 
Sir D. Wilkie: a serious loss to every lover of talent in 
any country, but I know more especially to you, by 
whom he was an esteemed friend. Your picture of 
Jerusalem is rendered now even more valuable to me 
from having been painted at his suggestion. 

I told you some time ago that I purposed making a 
small collection of pictures by our most eminent English 
artists. I have well commenced with yourse/f; and I 
now send you a list of those artists whom I wish to 
obtain works of, as my limited means will allow.* 








W. Collins. 

Turner, one in his early 
style. 

Mulready. 

M‘Clise, 

Severn, 


* E. Landseer. 
Eastlake. 
Uwins. 
Wilkie, if possible. 
Callcott. 
Stanfield. 








Cooper, 


Native Arts.—The foregoing suggests to us 
an observation connected with the subject, which 
we trust may be needless, but which, if needed, 
will not, we hope, be laid before the public in 


vain. The city of Glasgow* has all but com- 
pleted the national insult of employing a fo- 
reigner to sculpture the equestrian statue of 
Wellington for that place: and now that it 
seems to be agreed on all hands, that the new 
Houses of Parliament shall be adorned with 
performances of art, we do, at the earliest mo- 
ment, most sincerely deprecate any probability 
that such an example might be followed. Our 
School is at this time the highest in the 
world; and to make it higher, it only wants the 
stimulus of employment in the noblest branches 
of art. The opportunity is offered: what reli- 
gion has done elsewhere, let civil policy do 
with us; and England will see productions by 
her own sons, which may challenge competi- 
tion with the chefs-d’ccuvre of the Batavian, 
Spanish, and Italian masters. 


Duke of Wellington. 
At Mr. Jennings’, in Cheapside, during the 
week, Mr. Lucas’ engraving of his portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington has been exhibited 
previous to publication. ‘The head is good, 
and the likeness striking. When the print 
has received its finishing touches, we shall be 
better able to speak of it generally. 
Sir Robert Peel. 

At Messrs, Leggatt and Neville’s, in Cornhill, 
we were also invited to inspect a whole-length 
portrait of Sir Robert Peel, by Mr. J. W. Wal- 


® We ought, perhaps, rather tosay, a Majority of the 
Managing Committee, against whose recommendation, 
however, we understand Baillie M‘Clellan has recently 
published a powerful remonstrance, which has staggered 
the decision, and holds it in abeyance,—£d, ZL. G. 
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ton, which it is intended to have engraved by 
Mr. Wagstaffe, as a companion to Lucas’ Tri- 
nity-House portrait of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. There is already one by Francis ; but not- 
withstanding all we have seen of the premier 
(including even Lawrence’s), there is plenty of 
room for another. Sir Robert Peel seems to 
be a difficult subject ; and as he refuses to sit 
to any artist, the difficulty is much increased. 
Mr, Walton, who is yet a young artist, about 
23 (though he exhibited some half dozen years 
ago, and has since pursued his studies sedu- 
lously on the Continent), took his opportunities, 
we believe, at Whitehall chapel, and has cer- 
tainly produced a strong likeness. The atti- 
tude is easy and characteristic; and the minor 
points and accessories throughout well painted. 
We are of opinion that a popular engraving 
may be executed from this performance. 


Proofs of the Plates of Ackermann’s “ Forget- 
me-Not.” —We cannot this week notice the 
tasteful volume which these adorn; and have 
only room to say of themselves, that they are 
well-chosen, interesting, and very pretty. 





SKETCHES OF SCCIETY. 
SHE NEVER SMILED. 


“Wuy, my sweet Emma,” said young Mor- 
daunt, as he gazed with tender interest on the 
young bride of his first and early love, “ why 
will you so ardently desire that our child 
should be a boy? You know not all the grief 
the realisation of that wish might bring. How 
would you, in after-life, bear to have him taken 
from you, to be sent to make his way in some 
distant land? I always remember my own poor 
mother’s sorrow when the time came for my 
Jeaving home, to brave an unhealthy climate. 
Her health, never strong, was too severely 
injured by the anguish my departure caused ; 
and though I came home safe, two years after, 
no mother’s arms were there to welcome me. 
She had died praying for me. I was very 
young; but the remembrance of that moment 
is still present to me,—still I regret having 
embraced a profession that forced me from 
her side; and even then did I hope, that in 
after-years no son of mine should ever give his 
mother the death-blow I felt my absence had 
been to mine. But look up, dearest; do not let 
this avowal of my feelings distress you. Should 
it please Heaven to give us a son, we must do 
all we can to induce him to choose a profes- 
sion that will keep him near us; and should 
my wish to possess 1 second Emma be accorded, 
how sweet will be our task to render her all 
that we can desire; to watch over her infancy; 
to guard her young mind from ail that might 
endanger its purity; to enrich it with such 
good and pious thoughts, that, when hereafter 
looking on this treasure, we may feel her to 
be such as even her God would delight to 
behold!” . 

Alas! who among us may dare to count on 
the next hour? the passing moment is our 
own; the next, who may answer for? Even 
while these happy beings were thus talking, 
death’s fell shaft had been Jauriched; and ere 
sunset Emma Mordaunt was awidow! And 
the child, over whose anticipated birth the 
parents had indulged in such fond imaginings, 
was never to know a father’s love. 

Five months after, Mrs. Mordaunt gave birth 
to a daughter; and as the poor child grew up, 
she became more reconciled to life. It was his 
child—the daughter, too, he had so ardently 
desired; and she prayed that his spirit would 


associate itself with hers, and teach her resig- 


ee 
| The young Emma grew up the loved of qlj 


nation under his loss, that she might undertake | who knew her. Her whole mind seeined full 
the various cares necessary for the preserva- | of sweet and tender thoughts; she was never 
tion of this little creature’s infancy ; and should | heard to utter a harsh or unfeeling word. The 


she rear the pale and tender babe, enable her 
in after-years to impart those sound truths, 
those pious feelings, her father seemed to have 
bespoken for her under divine inspiration. 
No hireling was engaged to attend on this 
cherished babe. It was a mother’s hand that 
waited on it—a mother’s breast that nourished 
it; and, as it grew up, a mother’s care that 
watched over its dawning reason. It had been 
the father’s wish that his daughter should bear 
the name of Emma; and though the poor 
mother’s tears flowed as she pronounced the 
name, whose sound his voice had endeared to 
her, and remembered that no more could that 
voice be heard on earth, she could not leave a 
wish of his unfulfilled ; and her child was called 
Emma. For some months she was thought 
too delicate to be reared; but after the first 
year an evident improvement took place: still 
there was a peculiarity about her that the 
widowed mother had not marked—she never 
smiled! Mrs. Mordaunt’s own nurse, who had 
remained with her when she married, was an 
lrishwoman; and among the lower order of 
Irish there is an old superstition, yet believed 
in by many, that the smile of a sleeping infant 
is a symbol of its spirit’s intercourse with an- 
gels, and marks that it is under their good 
guidance and protection.* What, then, must 
have been this poor woman’s terror when she 
became convinced that the dear baby, the pre- 
cious innocent, never smiled? No good could 
be anticipated for it; and with many tears she 
demanded of her lady if she had ever seen the 
darlint smile? ‘No, indeed, dear nurse,” said 





Mrs. Mordaunt; “ it would seem to me unna- 
tural, were she to do so.”’ The old woman | 
sobbed aloud at this confirmation of her fears, | 
and, after much entreaty, declared the cause 
of her grief, adding, “‘ how can any good ever 
befall a poor little innocent to whom the angels 
never whisper ?” 

Mrs. Mordaunt, though born in Ireland and 
of Irish parents, had never heard the tradition ; 
and now, to her weakened nerves and anxious 
mind, it came laden with terrors for her loved 
Emma. But the fact remaining unchanged | 
through many a year, she became accustomed 
to it; and whenever she did give a thought to 
her nurse’s lament, all danger from it seemed 
refuted by her daughter’s fine and dutiful dis- 
position. If the angels do not whisper, thought 
the fond mother, they make themselves re- 
membered through her good works. Each 
year gone added sweetness and beauty to the 
child’s character. She was placid, cheerful, 
and apparently happy; but still she never smiled. 
As her mother watched her loved features, she 
persuaded herself a smile could have given no 
grace to her pure and Madonna-like counte- 
nance ; nevertheless, even yet there were hours, 
when her child’s eyes were closed in sleep, and 
hers were keeping watchful vigil over her, in 
which the nurse’s superstition had its terrors. 
What if her child were predestined to ill!— 
and many an anxious night did the poor mo- 
ther pass, almost in hope that, on awakening, 
her beloved Emma would smile as she met her 
eyes fixed on her. But no smile ever appeared ; 
and Mrs. Mordaunt tried more than ever to 
banish the thought; and, as a preliminary, she 





forbade the nurse ever to speak of it. 





®* See Lover’s exquisite ballad on this subject, ‘‘ The 
Angels whisper,”— one of the most touching songs in 
the English language, and among the many for which 
it is indebted to his muse. 





|kind and placid sentiments that dwelt in her 


breast, and manifested themselves in all her 
actions, would have disarmed the doubts and 
fears of any one less superstitious than the old 
nurse ; but she could never shake off the fore. 
boding. Though, in obedience to her lady's 
wishes, she was silent, she could never gaze 
on the sweet girl without a feeling of dread, 

At fifteen years of age, Emma was one of the 
most lovely beings ever looked upon, and no 
one seemed aware of the deficiency of this one 
expression in her speaking countenance. Her 
mother could never have been said to have 
missed it; and now she would not have had tie 
expression of her child’s face changed. In her 
heart she perhaps felt grateful for this one 
peculiar mark having been stamped on it. It 
appeared to her like a tribute of regret to the 
memory of the husband and the father. 

A malignant fever raged in the village near 
which they were residing; but Mrs. Mordaunt 
and her daughter continued to soothe and re- 
lieve to the utmost of their power, both by 
money and attention, the afflicted and bereaved. 
Some weeks after, when its fury was much 
abated, and very few individuals were still suf- 
fering, Emma complained of illness: too soon 
the nature of her disease became apparent— 
she had caught the fever. In vain were the 
widowed mother’s prayers; in vain her agony. 
Emma was sinking fast; but as she endeavoured 
to raise her feeble form to embrace that loved 
mother, a smile, an ineffable, heavenly smile, 
illumined her whole countenance, and she sank 
back on her pillow a corpse. The old nurse 
murmured, “ Be comforted, dear lady; sure 
the angels have at last whispered, and asked 
her to themselves!” E. C. pe C—. 


THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—On Monday, Old Maids, a 
comedy by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, was _pro- 
duced; and has been played every night since. 
It is not one of the author's best efforts, though 
sustained by many fine thoughts, forcible 
touches, and passages of sweet poetry. Its 
defects are dramatic, and consist of a want of 
interest in any of the characters; a sameness 
of construction in the business (as it is called) ; 
the absence of plot,—the whole being foreseen 
from the beginning; and the unnaturalness of 
the dialogue, which is carried on chiefly by 
two persons at a time, (éte-d-téte succeeding 
léte-a-téte ; and an absurd proportion of it in 
“‘ asides’ or speeches and observations not 
addressed to the interlocutor, but to the au- 
dience. 

Upon the question of style we shall not now 
enter: whether it is fitting or otherwise to 
adopt the language of two centuries ago in 
present writing, is a literary point which would 
lead to much discussion; but we may say, that 
if the imitation of the elder dramatists be al- 
lowed, great care should be taken that the old 
words should retain pertinent meanings, and 
not be merely old words; and the same re- 
mark applies to their collocation. We cannot 
say that this care has been always bestowed on 
the play before us. The opening scene between 
Sir Philip Brilliant (C. Mathews) and his ser- 
vant Robert (W. Lacey) is very slightly varied 
in language and matter from a similar scene 
in the Beggar of Bethnal Green. It looks as if 
they had been written from the same memo- 
randa, and the former use forgotten. Nor 
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should we have noticed this, but that in all 
the new piece we have shadows, and echoes, 
and resemblances to the author’s preceding 
dramas, and so continual, that persons, senti- 
ments, and situations seem to be nearly the 
same. Constant changes of dresses too, which 
must occupy the actors and divert them from 
the exercise of their talents, constitute a draw- 
back; and there is one of them—the assump- 
tion of male attire by Lady Blanche (Vestris)— 
for which no intelligible reason can be assigned, 
and which only enables the epicene to force 
her disguise, with an impudent strut, into two 
places; to the first of which, no stretch of ill- 
manners could have opened her way; and in 
the last of which, with such a gentleman as 
Colonel Blount, she-he would have been dis- 
tinctly kicked out before three sentences were 
uttered. The laboured frolic of the servants, 
ending in smoke, is yet another objectionable 
feature; and altogether we are compelled tu 
say, that Old Maids is not worthy of the high 
reputation and sterling genius of the author. 
John Blount (Harley) is rather a diverting 
whim, in the caricature-line; Sir Philip Bril- 
fiant, a clever copy of the ancient school of 
fine gentlemen; and Thomas Blount (G. Van- 
denhoff), a well-drawn character, though a 
little didactic in his oratorical converse. The 
other old maid, Lady Anne, has the support of 
Mrs. Nisbett; and Mrs. Blount, the mother, 
has a good representative in Mrs. W. West; 
Mrs. Humby and Miss Lee acquitting them- 
selves smartly as the ladies’ maids. The act- 
ing in general was pretty fair, and very little 
of it first-rate. 

We have stated that the staple of the play 
was in its beautiful poetry; and it affords us 
great pleasure to copy the following, though 
only a few of the examples, in proof of its at- 
tractions in this respect, whether playful or 
touching. 


An Exquisite's description of his walk. 
" Robert. They say, though rather vain, you are very 


brave. : 
Sir Philip. What is it to be brave? I give Heaven 
thanks 
I was not born a spaniel !—What had I 
Todo with that? Find something of mine own 
For which they praise me, J will thank them then ! 
What say they to my gait?) I made my gait 
Myself! There’s matter in men’s gait, good Robert! 
Therein you have the impress of their callings ; 
‘There is the clerk’s gait, which implies obedience ; 
The shopkeeper’s, half service, half command; 
The merchant's, o’er-revolving speculations ; 
The lawyer’s, quick and keen at quirks and flaws; 
The student’s, ponderous as piles of folios ; 
The courtier's, supple, prompt for courtesies ; 
The soldier's, keeping time with drums and trumnets; 
And twenty others—all most common-place ! 
But there’s one gait that’s paramount of all— 
The gentleman's, that speaks not any calling; 
Shews him at liberty to please himself; 
And while it meditates offence to none, 
Observes a proper negligence towards all, 
And impertusbable complacency.” 
A mother’s advice (Mrs. Blount) to her husband, how to 
provide for a son, 
“Heard I not words? I did!—what’s wrong with 
Thomas? 
John has been chafing him again! He's not 
The boy to bear it, nor is’t right he should. 
The shop don’t fit him, husband! Thou wouldst put 
Thy turnspit to his use, thy hound to his ; 
Did any counsel thee exchange their work, 
Thou’dst think him fool, didst thou not call him one; 
Thy cart-horse foal when thou didst set to cart, 
Thou didst the thing was wise !—as wisely didst 
To break thy jennet’s filly for the saddle; 
As beast of draught she were not worth her meat! 
Givest earto me? Dost weigh my words?” 


Of the other brother. 
“Who cheapens John? 
What loss to him his brother gets his due? 
He likes the inside of the counter !—Well, 
He has it!—Thomas likes the other side! 
And yet thou know’st not John !—Though he’s my son, 
He's cunning. ’Tis not natural in one : 


So young in years to be in acts so old. 
The husbandman prefers a backward spring; 
The fruit is doubted comes before its time,” 
Reproof toa Fop. 

* Change this gear at once. 
Dress well, but let it be like other men— 
Nothing particular, as if you'd say, 
‘ Look at me, ladies; how do you like me?’ What 
A question for a man! and do not speak 
Between a simper and a lisp; it shames 
A mouth with a beard ; and don’t tread mincingly— 
’Tis bad enough in a woman,—what, then, in 
Aman! And in the act of courtesy, 
Give not your body such a sway, as though 
It were a miracle the trunk and limbs 
Did hold together; but in all your acts 
Be simple and gthome. You may gain much 
And will lose nothing by it.” 

Gambling. 

Col. Blount. “I never gamble. 

Lady Blanche. How can you refrain ? 

Colonel Blount, With thought of what a paltry act 

it is! 
To say the least, it never can consist 
With proper manhood to enjoy the thing 
Was not one’s own an hour-ago, and accord 
Not his own merit now has won him. Then, 
To wax rich by another's poverty ! 
My pillow for the sleep it giveth me 
To rob another man’s !—how could I lay 
My head upon it?) When I feast, the bread 
That loads my board, to leave another’s bare, 
Ay, of a crust perhaps !— how could I touch it? 
To go abroad and shew the witness-sun 
My fulness, at such destitution bought 
As robs that sun of light and heat to one 
Who yesterday rejoiced in them and bless’d them ! 
Can he who games have feeling ?—yes, he may !— 
But better in my mind he had it not! 
For I esteem him preferable far, 
In rate of manhood, that has not a heart, 
To him that has, and makes vile use of it ; 
The one is traitor unto nature, which 
The other can’t be called.” 
Love. 

“ There is more of heaven 
In that sweet mood than such a man e’er dream’d of! 
Love lightly !—Love is nothing. if its root 
Pierces the surface only of the heart! 
It must dive to the core—then what will pluck it out 
With fibres so embedded! It may happen 
The object is forgetful; but what then, 
If ’tis found out too late ?—The soil hath given 
Its richest spirits to the growth.—’Tis spent !— 
I don’t believe that heart can love again.” 


With this finely expressed sentiment we 
close. 


Adelphi.—After the romantic piece of Witch- 
craft, which is much improved since its first 
representation, and brings crowded houses 
every night, fair or foul, a laughable interlude, 
called Cocorico, has been running its glib course 
during the week. It is a trifle so essentially 
French, that we do not think it likely to take 





so firm a hold on English as it did of Parisian 
audiences, to which, we hear, it was played for 
eighty consecutive nights. It serves, at the 
, Adelphi, as a vehicle for Miss E. Terry to 
} shew how much slie has improved since her 
translation from the Strand, and for the intro- 
duction of some neat snatches of song, and the 
humorous acting of Paul Bedford and Wright. 

Olympic.—This house has opened with Mrs. 
Waylet as prima donna. 

The Victoria Theatre is unlucky at present. 
On Monday part of the gallery-stairs gave way, 
and several persons (fifty or sixty, it is stated) 
were more or less severely bruised and hurt. 





VARIETIES. 

The Niger Expedition.—Letters were received 
in London on Saturday from Cape Coast Castle, 
dated the 28th of July, reporting the steam- 
vessels composing this expedition to have ar- 
rived there from Sierra Leone—the Soudan 
on the 15th, the Albert on the 19th, and the 
Wilberforce on the 24th of that month. The 
apprehension entertained by some persons pre- 
vious to its departure from England, that the 





expedition might arrive at the mouth of the 


| Niger somewhat late for ascending the river 
‘at the best possible period appears to have 
| been groundless; as, from information gained 
|on the coast from persons who had been up 
| with Lander, it is found that large vessels 
| would be unable to proceed above Ibu at an 
earlier period than the month of August.— 
Newspapers. [We have seen letters from the 
officers; but they contain nothing of conse- 
quence. —Ed. L. G.] 

Calculating Machine.— After describing the 
failure of all previously approved and war- 
ranted attempts to invent an anatomical calcu- 
lating machine, which should do the work of 
the arithmetician’s mind and fingers, the Times 
| of Wednesday states, that a Dr. Roth of Paris 
has succeeded in forming a perfect apparatus, 
which performs “all the operations in arith- 
metic, from simple addition, subtraction, mul- 
| tiplication, and division, to vulgar and decimal 

fractions, involution and evolution, arithme- 
tical and geometrical progression, 2nd the con- 
struction of logarithms, with ten plans of deci- 
| mals.’ To confirm the authenticity of the re- 
| port, it is added, that ‘ Mr. Wertheimber, the 
| proprietor and patentee,’’ has exhibited the 
| machines at court, where they have been held 
so satisfactory, that the Queen and Prince 
Albert have ordered two of each kind to keep 
their accounts. This is very like a patentee 
advertisement, or putf; though the invention 
may be very meritorious, and more successful 
than its predecessors, We are, however, in- 
vited to examine it; and may hereatter have 
our own judgment to express. 

Agriculture !—We have tormerly mentioned 
the germination of corn found in Egyptian 
mummy-cases; and we see it stated in the 
newspapers this week, on the authority of Mr. 
Pownall, at a Middlesex agricultural meeting, 
that a seed 2000 years old had produced per- 
fect grain, having been sown as an experiment 
in the neighbourhood of his residence. 
| Miss Louisa Sheridan (Lady Wyatt).—The 

death of this amiable and accomplished person 

is announced in the Paris papers. Her playful 
humour and talent have frequently been the 
theme of our praise, as the volumes which she 
wrote or edited issued from the press; and it 
is a melancholy reflection that she too should 
have been taken from us in the flower of life. 
In society Miss Sheridan appeared to much 
advantage, combining with a handsome exte- 
rior, lady-like manners and pleasing powers of 
conversation. She had not very long since 
married Sir Henry Wyatt, and lived upon the 
Continent. It seems fatal to our women of 
genius to leave their native soil. 

Francia. — The death of this distinguished 
man, the dictator of Paraguay, whose detention 
of M. Bonpland gave him an interest in the 
| scientific world, is worthy of a “literary” re- 
|cord. His decease was rumoured two or three 
years ago; but the Enemy did not, it seems, 
really overtake him till within the last few 
months. His removal willlead to great changes 
in the part of the world he ruled with such de- 
spotic sway. 

The National Census.—The returns have been 
presented to parliament, and ordered to be 
printed forthwith. 

Inappropriate Construction.—The marriage of 
a military officer is thus given in the news- 
papers this week: “ Married Capt. half- 
pay, unattached to Miss M— A— of ———.” 

Peter Cornelius, the celebrated German artist, 
has left us for the Continent. His reception 
in London was highly distinguished and grati- 
fying to the entertainers and the entertained, 

Shower of Fishes.—A Fife journal states, that 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








on the forenoon of Thursday, during a heavy 
thunder-storm, a number of small fish fell 
from the clouds at the Town-hill, near Dum- 
fermline. They were in general from 2 to 3} 
inches in length, and many of them alive 
among the grass, though they must have fallen 
from a considerable height, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Eastern Arboretum; or, the Trees, Seats, &c., in 
Norfolk, by J. Grigor, with 50 Plates, Svo, 17s. 6d.— 
Genius and Writings of L. E. L., by 8. S., 12mo, 5s. — 
The Essentials of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, by the Rev. 
Dr. Bosworth, roy. Svo, 4s.—Vulgar and Decimal Frac- 
tions, by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, 12mo, 4s. — Engle- 
fiela’s Walk through Southampten, new edit. with Notes, 
by J. Bullar, fep. 4to, 5s. —Schiller’s Bride of Messina, 
translated by A. Lodge, 8vo, 6s.—The Kingdom of Christ 
delineated, by Archbp. Whately, S8vo, 8s.— Texas, by 
Arthur Ikin, 18mo, 3s.—The Way of Life; Sermons, by 
the Rev. J. Johnstone, 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—The Winter’s Tale, 
sq. 2s. 6d. — The Little Cousins, sq. 3s. 6d. — Tejeda’s 
Guide to London, in Spanish, 18mo, 5s. — Rev. T. H. 
Horne’s Manual of Parochial Psalmody, fine paper, 12mo, 
3s. 6d.—Modern Education, by E. L., post 8vo, 3s. 6d.— 
Seventh Annual Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
8vo, 6s.—Bp. Marsh’s Comparative View of the Churches 
of England and Rome, 3d edit., 12mo, 6s.—Emily Tay- 
lor’s Historical Prints, new edit., fep. 6s.— Poetry of 
the Sentiments, 18mo, 4s. 6d.— Tic Douloureux, with 
Cases, by R. A. Allnatt, M.D., post 8vo, 5s. — Clinical 
Researches on Auscultation, by J. Tournet, translated 
from the French by T. Brady, Part I., 8vo, 7s. — Com- 
plete Guide to the Fine Arts, fep. 7s.—A Soldier in Time 
of War; or, the Military Life of Mr. J. Stevenson, 12mo, 
3s.—The Self-Instructing Latin Classic, by W. Jacobs, 
Vol. I., 12mo, 7s.—Legends of England, post 8vo, 3s.— 
Legends of France, post 8vo, 3s.—The Cook ; or, Ladies’ 
Kitchen Directory, post 8vo, 3s. 6¢.—Déderlein’s Hand- 
Book of Latin Synonymes, by the Rev. H. H. Arnold, 
8vo, 7s. 6d.—Peter Parley’s Annual, 1842, sq. 5s.—Lights 
and Shadows of London Life, by the Author of ‘‘ Random 
Recollections,” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — The Adventures 
of Obadiah Oldbuck, 8vo, 7s.—Pictorial Bible-History ; 
New Testament, fep. 4s. 6d. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing to the space lent this week to a subject which 
has engaged too much public attention, we have been 
obliged to defer the continuation of Catlin, and other 
reviews and novelties. 

M. de Pambour, not having favoured us with his 
address in his letter claiming from our impartiality the 
insertion of a reply to Mr. Josiah Parkes’ communica- 
tion (Sept. 18), relative to the momentum of locomotive 
engines, &c., will pardon our stating to him publicly 
that we consider it to be an unreasonable demand upon 
any journalist to request of him, under any circum- 
stances, to fill his pages most inconveniently, not with 
an answer, but with the republication of the original 
Essay respecting which the controversy arose, and which 
can be read in several other popular periodicals. We 
cannot comply with this request. 

e cannot say that the ‘ Fragment, 1839,” though 
promising from so young a hand, induces us to seek 
other contributions. A publication like ours would 
encourage talent, but cannot be a school for poetry. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALE BY AUCTION. 
AST RETFORD, NOTTINGHAM- 
. i and ¥aluahle LIBRARY, CARVINGS, 
Phas A, &e. es ‘0 be SOLD by Public 
ecutors), at East Retford, Notting- 


; iH *SOTHE BY, on MONDAY, 
ght following Days (Sunday exe gone at LT welve o ‘lock 
practeely, the LIBRAR F.s. 


Y of the late JOHN ” 
&ec. Also his most peril and interesting Collec cti NCIE NT 
ENGLISH CARVINGS, some choice Pictures and E ariine tine 
old Oriental China, &c. 

Catal s, price ls. Gd., to be had at the Offices of Mr. S. Leigh 
Sotheby, ‘Auctioneer of Literary Property, Wellington Street, Strand, 
engl ; Deightons, Cambridge ; Parker, Oxford; Dewhirst, Ret. 
ford, &c. 


AUCTION (by Order of 
pelt Mr. S$. 
1841, a 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its 

riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the 

n, and possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume. To ‘prevent 

Sunppenane it is requested that purchasers observe Perkins’s 
engraving of Windsor Castle on each pack: 

variety of highly —— oasis Soap Tablets, prepared 

without srgeiee corn 
@ ~~ IF, Perfumer to her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, 
uadrar 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 

Earl Somers. 

Lord Viscount Falkland, 

Lord Flphinstone. 

rd Belhaven and Stenton, 


Farl of Frrol. 
Farl of Courtown. | 
Farl Leven and Melville. 
Earl of Norbury. | 
Earl of Stair. } 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 

William Plasket, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. f Charles Downes, Esq. 
Iamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. H. De Castro, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, E: "S-y Resident. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
E, Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assistant | John Ritchie, Esq. 

Resident. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security, from an ample capital; and only requires, 
when an Insurance is for the w! hole period of life, one-half of the 
very moderate premiums to be paid for the first nve years after the 
date of the Policy ; the other half may remain, subject to tie pay- 
ment of interest at 5 per cent annually, to be deducted at death, or 
may be previously paid off at convenience. 

It obv iously becomes easy for a person of very moderate income 
to secure, by this arrangement, a provision for his family; and 
should he at any time, after effecting the Insurance, succeed to or 
acquire a pig oe he may relinquish his Policy, having only paid 
one half the Premiums for the first five years, instead of the 
whole, as in all other C ompanies. 

Thus a man of twenty-iive years old may, by an annual payment 
of £28 16s. 3d. for the first five years, and afterwards the fall Pre- 
mium, £57 12s. 6d. yearly, secure to his widow and children at his 
death payment of no less than £3000, subject only to the deduc- 
tion of £144 1s. 3d., being the amount of Premium unpaid. 

On the Ist of July, the Board of Directors added 2 per cent per 
Annum as a bonus to those Assured on the participating plan from 
the dates of their Policies, thus ee! £20 a-year as an 
addition to every Policy for £1000. The following table will shew 
the amount of the bonus on Policies since the commencement of 
the Company in March 1834 :— 

Sum Assured. ‘Time Assured. 
£100 . 6 Years 10 Months 

6 Years 

5 Years 


Sum alded to Policy. 
136 13s. 4d. 
1000 . 
1000 . . 0 
1000 e * . 0 
. ° 0 
. 0 
inde . 0 
sane eid holds out in various other respects great induce- 
ments to the public. When such facilities are atforded, it is 
clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of a for- 
tune, but of an income, however moderate, to Insure his life for 
a sum which may yield a comfortable provision for his tamily. 


RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Without Profits. Ww ith Profits. 
- - £118 5 £2 1 Bec cent. 
do. 


1000 
Et 


3 2 
3 
+ 
6 

Insurances may be effected on lives however far advanced, and 
the half credit for five years is found particularly convenient on 
such Insurances. Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 

For the convenience of parties residing in the City, they may 
make their appearance and pass the medical examination before 
the Agent, Edward Frederick Leeks, Esq., No. 2 Charlotte Row, 
Mansion House; and J. F. Goude, Esy., Surgeon, 105 Cheapside. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the i 
dent Director, Edward Boyd, Esq., No. 8 Waterloo Place. 
posals may be accepted on W “ednesday at three o’clock, and any 
day at half-past two o’clock, when Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., 
the Company's Surgeon, is in attendance, to give despatch’ to the 
business. 

PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


ORT H BRIT ISH 
‘OMPANY, 
4 New Bank pease saadieia ; 1 Hanover Street, Edinburgh; 
437 College Green, Dublin. 
nena by Royal Charter. Established 1809. 
Caprvar, £1,000,000. 
London Board. 
Alderman SIR PETER LAURIE, Chairman. 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Robert Cockburn, Esq. Isaac Sewell, Esq 
Alexander Cockburn, Esq. Waker A. Urquhart, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. George W ak Esq. 
Wa. P. € ranfurd : Benjamin Boyd, Esq. U Sdn 
John Irvine Glennie, Esq. Mark Boyd, Esq. g Resident. 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. 

Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Physician—John Webster, M.D., 56 Grosvenor Street. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Parken and Webster, 13 New Boswell Court, 

ndon. 

The system adopted by this Corporation combines the principle 
of mutual assurance with the security of a large subscribed Capital, 
and the support of an influential body of Proprietors. 

In order to meet the views of all classes of Insurers, Policies 
are likewise granted on the following plan, viz.: when an Insur- 
ance is for the whole term of life, one half of the Premium only is 
required to be paid for the first five years, the other half may 
remain unpaid, subject to the charge of interest at five per cent per 
aunum, to be deducted at death, or may be paid off, at the option 
of the parties. Tables have also been calculated, makin the sum 
insured payable on the party attaining the age of sixty, or atdeath, 
if it occur sooner, 

The Premiums are moderately rated at all ages, and are so mo- 
dified by ascending ana descending scales, and otherwise, as to 
suit the object of every Insurer at the least immediate outlay, whe- 
ther to secure a debt, provide for his family, or to convert income 
into capital for his own use. 

Prospectuses, Tables of Rates, and every information, may be 
had on application to Messrs. B. and M. Boyd, 4 New Bank Build- 
ings, London. 


NSURANCE 





— 


——— 
ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DU BLIN 
ARANTEED MUTUAL and PROP RIETARY Li 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 3 Charlotte Row, Mansion Hous cs 
19 Regent Street, London; St. Andrew's Street, Edinburgh ; ii 
Street, Dublin. . 
Directors. 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. SEY einestond, Es 
Johu Atkins, Esq. | John M‘Gufhie, Esq ™ 
James Bidden, Esq. | John Mac lean Le ey Ese 4: 
Captain F. Brandreth J. Marmaduke Rosset r, 
Vic eaeee Honyman | James Hartley, Esy “4 
enjamin Ifill, Esc Alexander Robertson, f's 
John Johnson, Ksq., +y Alderman naging Director 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palma r 
Secretary—¥. Edgell, Esq. 
Important improvements have been introduced into Life Asc 
ance practice by this Company. ii 
The Policies are indefeasible and indisputable » tnless the 
been obtained by fraudulent misrepresentation ; 
The Board of Directors satisfy themselves upon the various one 
tions proposed before they entcr into contracts of Assurance + 
frame their Policies in such terms as to preclude all fut; 
tions as to their validity, and thus render them indisput 
negotiable documents of future debt against the C ompany, 
Parties may be assured either upon the partic ipating OF non- 
ticipating plan ; the assured are relieved of all responsibility 
the participating class is entitled to the whole of the profits 
that branch of the business. a 


Table to assure £100, with addition of Profits, 


Age 45. Age 50. Ave 5 
4 { . | Age 5s 
27 £315 51 €410 7) €5 1s 
Persons i erested it in 1 the Lives of Nominees or De sated may for 
a trifling extra Premium, be relieved from the risk of the 
being forfeited by the parties going to foreign countries, 
One-half of the Premiums may remain unpaid for seven years, 
affording a greater facility for loan transactions and {; annily 
sions than any other plan which has been sugested. 
Credit Table to assure £100, pa 


~ Age 20. | Age 25. Age 30, ave WW. | Age 45. | 
£018 0 £1 07/41 3 7/2101 5] £116 
The usnal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Ayents 
Medical Gentlemen are in all cases remunerated for their re p 


yable at death. 


. . 
NEOLOGICAL MINE RALOGY.— 
KING'S COLLEGE, LOND( Mr. J.TENNANT,F.GS 
will commence a COURSE of LE URES on MINERA 
with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of t! : 
cation of Mineral Substances in the ARTS, on WED NESU AY, 
the 13th of October, at Nine o’Clock, a.m., and will be couti 
on each succeeding Wednesday till the Christmas Vac ep after 
which they will Be resumed, and terminate «bout the end 
February, 1842. 
The instruction will consist of a minute dese ription of allt h 
Substa $ entering into the composition of Rocks, aud of thos 
h are also used in the Arvs ; illustrated by a 
teristic specimens and diagrams of their principal crystalline 
forms, stratification, &c. 





PURE DIET FOR CHILDREN AND INVALID ALSO AN 
EXCELLENT ADJUNCT WITH NEW MILK FOR SREAL- 
FASTS AND SUPPERS. 


7 x 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLE Y 
PATENT GROATS are universally recommer 
Faculty as unequalled for Infants’ Food and the Sick € iber. 
With each Packet are directions for pre paring a Cooling Beverage, 
a Delicious Pudding, a Nutritious Food tor Intants and tor Mothe 
during the ee riod of nursing. 
AUTION.—Be careful to ask for “ Robins 
observe ig each 
Paten 


and 
by the 


ach Packet or Canister the words, 
and the signature of “ MATTS. ROBINSON.’ 

obinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, if Red Li 
Street, Holborn, London, 


APTAIN PIDDING S TEAS were for- 


merly sold under the title of *¢ Howqua’s Mixture,” 
** Howqua’s Small-leaf Gunpowder ;"’ but hundreds of 
and ‘Tea-dealers, anxious to profit by the celebrity of ‘I 
he alone imports, and which they found it impossible to 
have given the same title to rubbish of their own mix 
now scarce one but has his Howqua’s, Mowqua’s, 
or some other mixture. Against such imposition the 
security is Captain Pidding’s name ;~—this they have not 
amen and lis signature is on every really genuine pa 
Captain Pidding has only two Agents in London, C, Verre 
ina Street, and T’, Littlejohn and Son, 77 King William 8 
ity. 
For ountry Agencics, address Captain Pidding, 22 College Hill, 
London, 





LITERATURE AND ART. 
ITERARY GAZETTE.—A Series of this 


Journal, embracing from 1822 to the pee TT of 185%, 
but wanting a few Numbers, to be SOLD cheap rther particu- 
ree a lowest price, may be obtained by address iy post-paid, to 

» Mr. Kennett’s, 14 York Street, Covent Garden. 


or 
OY AL POLY TE CHN IC INSTITU- 
, ON.—New and Important LECTURES will be delivered 
next THURSO AY, the 21st inst., and on the Saturday, Tuesday, and 
rsa ay follow ng, at Two o'Clock precisely, by Professor ( LARK, 
of the L i Ss 
the WAT 
them the ptating and colourin 
and So rag poet from solution ta 
arable by mere filtration. To 
Various other popular Lectures and Exhibitions, 
Works which display eminent Art, Science, and In 
Open Mornings and Evenings, aia Saturday Evenir 





sore r . ACT TY 
ESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
The tirst ORDINARY ME Bran: tf this Society will be 
held at the Society's Rooms, EXETE STRAND, THIS 
VENING, Oct. 16th; on which sant a Fs Peon will be read on 
the RESUSCIT: ATION of STILL-BORKN CHIL semper with some 
Remarks on ASPHYXIA.—The Chair will be taken at ight o'Clock 
precisely. J, CHAD cE, Hon. Sec. 
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R. YE \ 7k. YEARSLEY'S LECTURES on the 
i ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and DISEASFs of the 

R, ge fn his Improved Methods of Diagnosing and Treating 
Es COMMENCE on MONDAY, Oct, 18, at Seven o'Clock 


in oth og 


particulars may be obtained of Mr. Yearsley, at his Residence, 29 
gaekville Street ; or at the Institution for Curing Diseases of the Ear, 
5y sackville Street. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


y r ~ rove 
APIER-MACHE WORKS, 15 Welling- 
ton Street North, Strand.—CHARLEs F. BIFLEFELD 
jes to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in addition to the 
Yolur me of Patterns already published, he has now produced Forty 
new Fngravings (which may be had separately at 6. each). The 
work now comprises nearly 850 Patterns of Works in every 
tv ually manufactured in P: Mache, and on sale: consist- 
ng of Pictures and Glass Frames, Cornices, Mouldings, Flowers, and 
: ry species of Decoration for Ceilings, Walls, X&c. he excellence 
of the improved Papier vr he Ornaments in Architecture is now 
fully 1 understood and ai ed by the first Architects, and by the 
just eminent Builders in tanden ‘and the provinces. 
The above folio volume, is sold bound complete, with a Tariff of 


Prices, at 5 guineas. 


cot rire 


eve 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. small 8vo, with — of Sir Joun 
Hruvey and General Scorr. 


RUN through the UNITED STATES, 
during the Autumn of 1840. 
By Liecut.-Colonel A. M. MAXWELL, K.H. 


i. 
HE MATCH-MAKER. A Novel. 


By the Author of ** Cousin Geoffrey," * The Marrying 
Man,” &e. 3 vols. 


THE 


Il. 
HE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; 
or, the Fields and the Woods. A Sporting Novel. 
By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 
8 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


In a few days, royal 8vo, 2/. 2s. 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, 
By LORD BYRON. 
Embellished by more than SIXTY VIGNETTES, engraved by the 
Finpexs and others in the finest style of the art, from original 
Drawings made expressly for the purpose by eminent Artists. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Also just published :— 


1. 
PARISH CLERK. 


Edited by Turopore Hook, Esq. 


A 


3 vols. 


Novel. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. post Svo, 
ECIL, a PEER. A Sequel to “Cecil; 
or, the Adventures of aCoxcomb.” 
By the same Avrnor. 


T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street ; Oliver and Boyd, 


ionadiataty, in 2 ah 8vo, with Two large Maps by Arrowsmith, 
and above Fifty Ilustrations, some coloured, 
Under the Authority of her Majesty's Government, 
OURNALS of TWO EXPEDITIONS of 
i] DISCOVERY in NORTH-WFST and WESTERN AUs- 
TRALIA during the Years 1837, 1858, and 1859. Describing 
many newly-discovered, important, and fertile Districts; with Obser- 


vations on the Moral and Physical Condition of the Aboriginal Inha- 
bitants, &c. &e, 


By Captain GEORGE GREY, 
T. and W. Boone, 29 — es Street ; Oliver and Boyd, 
urgh. 
BLACK WOOD’s STANDARD NOVELS. 
On the Ist of November will be published, in small Svo, 


HE ANNALS of the PARISH, and the 
AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 
By JOHN GALT. 
With a Memoir and Portrait. 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh ; and 
22 Pall-Mall, London. 


"speedily will te pabtahed, price 12s. 


HE COTTAGER’S SABBATH. 
A Poem. 
By SAMUEL MULLEN. 
Beautifully aoe with numerous Steel Vignett@®, from designs 
by WARREN, engraved by W. R. SMITH 


Also will be ready on the Ist of November, 
OEMS, by THOMAS MILLER. 
, Author of “ Rural Sketches,” “ Gideon Giles,” “ Royston 
Gower,” “ Beauties of the Country,” &c. &e. 


London: THOMAS MILLER, 9 ee Street, 
facin Christ’ Hospita' 


Governor of South Australia, 





BOOKS PUBLISITED THIS DAY. 

In Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
ODERLEIN’S HA 
SYNONYMES, Translated from the German. 


By the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A, 
Author of the Italian Analyst.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard and Watcrloo Place. 





HUAND-BOOK OF GRAMMAR. 


Price 6s., neatly bound in cloth and lettered. 


HAND-BOOKk of GRAMMAR for 
ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, and ITALIAN STU- 
shewing at one view the Construction peculiar to each 


his comparative Grammar has been carefully compiled from a 
great number of the best English, nan, French, and Italian 
Grammars; and will be found a convenient companion to the 
Tourist. 

London: printed for J. Rodwell, 46 New Bond Street; and 
Simpkin and Marshall, ‘Stationers’ Court. 





CAMPBELL’S BRITISH ADMIRALS. 
In one thick volume, smail 8vo, embellished with nearly Sixty 
Engravings on Wood, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth; or 12s, in 
morocco, 


hr 
| IVES of the BRITISH ADMIRALS and 
NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Time 
of Cesar to the Chinese War of 184]. Chiefly abridged from the 
Work of Dr. Joun Campse.y. IMlustruted by Portraits and 
Sketches by Gilfillan. 


Printed for Richard Griffin and Co., Glasgow; and Thomas Tegg, 
Lon 





NEW WORKS BY THE LADY EMMELINE STUART 
WORTLEY. 
In 8vo, price 5s, 
HE MAIDEN of MOSCOW; 
or, Napoleon in Russia. A Poem, First Part, 
Also, price 5s. 
NGIOLINA DEL’ ALBANO. A Play, 
in Five Acts. 


London: How and Parsons, 132 Fleet Street. 





In small 8vo, price 6s. the Third Edition of 


COMPARATIVE VIEW of the 
CHURCHES of ENGLAND and ROME. With an Ap- | 
pendix, containing Notes on Church Authority, the Character of | 
Schism, and the Rock on which our Saviour declared that he | 
would build his Church. 
By HERBERT MARSH, D.D. 
Late Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


iis St. Paul's Churchyard and Waterloo Place. 


JARDINF’S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Small Svo, price 6s. Vol. I. of 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 


QISHES of BRITISH GUIANA. 
By R. H. SCHOMBURGK. 

Illustrated by 54 Coloured Plates, with Portrait and Memoir of the 
Author, inc! luding his Travels, &c., forming Vol. XXXII. of Sir W. 
Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library. 

Uniform with the above, price fis. 
Forty Plates in each volume: The 
1 vol.; DOGS, % vols.; GAME BIRDS, 1 vol.; Fs, 1 
BRITISH BIRDS, 2 vols.; BRITISH BU TTE RE L ‘ES and MOTHS, 


2 vols., &c. 


each, and containing sone 
b atural hype 


S. Highley, 52 Fleet Street, London; W. If. Lizars, Edinburgh; 
Curry and Co., Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


Price 7s. Gd. boards, 


R. COMBE’S PITYSIOLOGY applied to 
HEALTH and EDUCATION. 1 vol. post Svo, with addi- 
tional Woodcuts. Tenth Edition, greatly improved and enlarged. 

In this edition, the whole work has been carefully revised, much 
of it rewritten, and upwards of fifty pages of entirely new matter 
have been added. 

Also, lately published, price 6s, boards, 


Dr. Combe on the PHYSIOLOGICAL and 
MORAL MANAGEMENT of INFANCY. 1 vol. 12mo, with Wood 
cuts. Second Edition, revised and improved. 


A new Edition of the PHYSIOLOGY of 
DIGESTION, nearly ready. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, London; Mac hiachlan, Stewart, and Co., 
Edinburgh. 





LFAKE’S ATHENS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s., neatly bound in cloth and lettered, 
A New Edition of the 


OPOGRAPHY of ATHENS, 
Remarks on its Antiquities. To whic ni is now added, the 
‘FOPOGRAPHY of the DEMI of ATTICA, first printed in the 
“ Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature,” with Maps 
and Plans. 


with some 


By WM. M. LEAKE, 
Member of the Society of Dilettanti, &c. &e. &c. 


London: printed for the Author, and sold by J. Rodwell, New 
Bond Street; of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Travels in Northern Greece. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Travels in the Morea. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor. 8vo. 


vD-BOOK of LATIN | 


| 





| 


| medium Svo, Forty Illustrations, 21s, 





| (THE 


13 Great Marlborough Street, 
. PEERS AND BARONETS, 


Now ready, 
M* PEERAGE 


BURKE’S EW 
and BARONETAGE, 
Containing all the newly-created Peers and Baronets. 
‘¢ Mr. Burke’s * Pecrage and Baronetage’ is the most complete, 
the most ¢ onvenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered 
to the public.”’"—San, : 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE NEW 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. 
i. 
STUDENT-LIFE of GERMANY. 
By WILLIAM HOWI?T. 


From eS MSS. of Dr. € ornelius. 
lates and Woodcuts, 21s. 


Il. 
Gk E. SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE 


b his SHIPWRECK, Edited by Jane Porver. 
Edition, with a New Introduction. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


ME, : 


JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. —THE 


ANCIENT REGIME. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 
M™ 


Iv. 
R. CHORLEY’S MUSIC and MAN- 
VI. 
HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 
WORKS.—First Complete Edition, with Portraits, Frontis- 


NERS in FRANCE and GERMANY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
pieces, and Vignettes, 10 vols. 50s. cioth ; 4/, 10s. morocco. 


Vil. 


8vo, numerous 


of 
Third 


¥. 
SAVAGE’S DICTIONARY of the 


ART of PRINTING. Svo, with Diagrams, 26s. 
AMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL 
VIL. 
IX. 


e WORKS. — New Edition, with Prefaces, &c. 4 vols. fep. 
8vo, Portrait, Frontispieces, &c. 20s. cloth; 36s. morocco. 
,* L.’s POETICAL WORKS.—New 
Edition, 4 vols., Plates, 28s. cloth; 21. 4s. morocco, 
| ow ITT’S VISITS to REMARKABLE 
PLACES— Old Halls, Battle-Fields, &c. New Edition, 
X. 


OWITT’S RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 


New Edition, medium Svo, numerous Illustrations, 21s. 
XI. 


HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. 


New Edition, 3 vols.8vo, Portrait, 36s. cloth. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL 


e SOCIETY of LONDON, 
week, 


Vol. IV. Part II., was published this 
Contents ;— 
Statistics of Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport, 
Agriculture of Cornwall. 
Loan Funds in Ireland. 
Polytechnic School in Paris. 
Statistics of Education in Bristol. 
linports and Exports at Liverpool, 1840. 
&e. &e. &e. Price %s. Gd. 
Charles Knight and Co., 2¥ eal Street. 





HE 1 EDINBURGH REV IE\ W, 


No. 149, 
is published this day. 
Contents :-- 
y Reform. 
es of ‘Spain. 
3. British Field-Sports— Blaine, Martingale, Nimrod, Colonel 
He uw wker, &c. 
4. Pepys’s Memoirs and Correspondence. 
5. Letters on the Reign of King William the Third. 
6. Warren Hastings. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. A.andC. 


—— Black. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SESSION OF 


x ‘ , 7 
HE MEDICAL GAZETTE: 
a Record of Medical Fvents and Literature. Published in 
Weekly Numbers, and in Monthly Parts. 
The Volumes for the Session just completed (Vol. I., price 21s.; 
Vol. I1., price 22s. cloth) contain — 
Lectures on the rg and Practice of Medicine, by Dr. Watson, 
of King’s Colleg 
Lectures on the Ne! reows System, by Dr. Carpenter, of Bristol ; 
Lectures by Sir Benjamin Brodie; 
sag i Lectures by Mr. S. Cooper, Dr. Corrigan, Mr. Cesar Haw- 
&e. 
original Communications, Reviews, Editorial Articles, Extracts from 
Foreign Journals, &c. Xe 
The Volumes for the current Session (1841-2) will contain — 
Lectures on Human Physiology, by Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh ; 
eo al Lectures, by M. Lugol, at the Hopital St. Louis, Paris 5 A 
A Selection from the Lectures of Dr. Carpenter, of Bristo 
The completion of Dr. Watson's course, on the Principles "and Prac- 
tice of Physic, delivered at King's College, &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co, 
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GAZETTE, &c. 








8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 16, 184), 


Mr. BENTLEY will publish the following NEW WORKS during the 
present Month : 


a 
NEW ORIENTAL WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI BABA,” “ ZOHRAB,” &c. 


In 8 vols. 


post Svo, 


THE MIRZA. 
By JAMES MORIER, Ese. 


II. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits of Joun Law, Projector of the famous Mississippi Scheme, and James I., the Demonologist, 


MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDIN 


ARY. POPULAR DELUSIONS, 


By CHARLES MACKAY, Esg., Author of “ The Thames and its Tributaries,” &c. 
Ill. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


FERRERS: A ROMANCE OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 
By CHARLES OLLIER. 


“ Though this be madness, yet there’s method in it.”—SHAKSPEARE. 
IV. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, with numerous Illustrations by LEEecu, &c., including several Facsimiles of rare and unique Old Prints, 
MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; 
OR, PEREGRINATIONS WITH UNCLE TIM AND MR. BOSKY, OF LITTLE BRITAIN, DRYSALTER. 
By GEORGE DANIEL. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 


I, 
NEW ROMANCE ny tue AUTHOR or “THE LAST or tue MO 


HICANS,” “THE RED ROVER,” “THE PATHFINDER,” Sc. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, the Seconp EpitTion of 


THE DEERSLAYER. A Romance. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esa. 


We recommend this novel to the public— but, indeed, one of the family of Leather-Stocking needs neither recommendation nor introduction.”—A theneum. 
“ A stirring tale, full of startling incidents and thrilling descriptions; the characters are most ably drawn, aid the locality admirably depicted. Altogether the best 
of the author's peculiar talent and vigour characterises this work, which will accordingly take its place as a — favourite.” —Lilerary Gazette. 


“« Written in Mr. Cooper’s best style; the style which won him his repute, and by 
Leather-Stocking; now the hero of M.. Cooper’s five best tales.” —Ezaminer. 
II. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Lrecu, 


THE PORCELAIN TOWER; or, NinESrortirs or Cuina. 

By T. H. SEALY, Esq. | 

Full of all sorts of fun, wit, humour, and pictorial drollery combined ; and illustrated, as it is, | 

bers true congenial spirit, by Leech, the rising artist of the day, we may safely recommend it to all."— | 
Globe, 

Ill. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


STURMER: a Tate or Mesmenism, &c. 


By ISABELLA F. ROMER. 
“ A thoroughly well-written tale, and of very remarkable merit. Mrs. Romer takes high rank in 
this class of writing.”—Eraminer. | 
“ A rare work of genius.”—Sun, 





IV. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


WEDLOCK; or, Yesterpay anp To-Day. 
By the Author of “ The Maid’s Husband.” 


“ Replete with brilliancy of expression, amusing situation, variety of anecdote, and novelty of | 
thought.” —Court Journal, 


Tn 1 vol. post 8vo, 


AN AUTHOR'S MIND: tue Book or Titie-paces. 
Epirep by M. F. TUPPER, Esq., M.A. 

Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” “ Geraldine,” “A Modern Pyramid,” &c. | 

_ This is a pleasant volume of odds and ends, fragments of essay de omnibus rebus, thrown off with ! 

ee and facetious mood, in which gaiety and gravity are successfully commingled.”—Morning | 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


which he will live. ‘ Deerslayer’ is no other than our famous Hawk-eye, immortal 
VI. : 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Leech, 
and Crowquill, 


STANLEY THORN. 
By HENRY COCKTON, Esq., Author of ‘‘ Valentine Vox,” &c. 
VII. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
THE HISTORY OF DUELLING: 
Comprising Nayratives of the most Remarkable Personal Encounters, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present ‘Times. 
By Dr. MILLINGEN, Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” Sc. 
VIII. 
In 4 vols. 8vo, with Engravings from Original Paintings, 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND, 
During the Reign of the Stuarts. 
By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
¢,* The first two Volumes, or the last two Volumes, may be obtained separately, 
to complete sets. 
KX. 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits from Original Pictures, 


| MEMOIRS or rue Rient Hon. WARREN HASTINGS, 


Late Governor-General of India. Including his Journals and Letters, now first 
published from the Originals in Possession of the Family. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 


! Author of “ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” “ Traditions of Chelsea Cullege,” &e, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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